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•<pbospects  foe  the  FUTUSE." 

Without  seeking  to  anticipate  the  future  too 
confidently,  it  becomes  all  those  who  have  the 
interests  of  the  Freedmen  in  charge  to  con¬ 
sider  carefully  the  present  situation  of  affairs, 
and  how  every  probable  contingency  will 
affect  his  interests  and  our  action  in  regard  to 

them.  We  are  often  asked,  ”  Can  the  Freed- 
men’s  schools  be  sustained  after  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  States  ?  ”  We  are  bound  to 
believe  and  hope  for  the  best ;  but  we  must 
prepare  for  the  worst.  In  either  case,  we 

•  believe  the  wisest  course  is  to  prosecute  our 
work  vigorously,  and  plant  and  sustain  the 
best  possible  schools  at  every  available  point 
throughout  the  South.  We  suppose  President 
Johnson  means  to  dp  his  duty,  and  fulfil  his 
pledges  to  the  negro,  not  only  by  being  the 
Moses  who  would  lead  them  out  of  Egyptian 
captivity,  but  also  the  wise  lawgiver  who 
would  not  forrake  them  in  the  weary  days  of 
wandering,  though  they  should  die  within 
sight  of  the  promised  land.  We  will  suppose 
Congress,  composed  of  good  men  and  true,  to 
stand  firm  on  the  principles  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  to  suffer  no  State  to  be 
received  into  the  Union  without  a  genuine 
^  Republican  government,  and  the  repeal  of  the 
whole  slave  code  as  well  as  slavery  itself. 

This  is  the  best  we  can  hope  for ;  and,  even 

then,  the  Freedman  will  have  so  much  to  c(m- 
tend  with  in  social  prejudice,  in  long-estab¬ 
lished  customs,  in  the  barbarism  and  ignorance 
bequeathed  to  him  by  slavery,  that  he  will 


need  all  our  help  to  raise  him  up  to  education 
and  true  civilization. 

These  truths  must  be  borne  in  mind.  The 
former  slave-holder  will  exhaust  every  means 
of  holding  power  over  his  former  slave  before 
he  will  give  them  up.  Every  form  of  appren¬ 
ticeship  or  vagrant  law,  every  pretence  of 
regulating  industry,  every  tightening  of  the 
grasp  of  capital  upon  labor,  will  be  resorted  to* 
and  the  love  of  power  will  be  intensified  by 
bitterness  against  the  conquerors,  and  con¬ 
tempt  for  a  despised  race. 

If  hastily  re-admitted  to  the  full  rights  of 
States,  as  we  fear  is  but  too  probable,  the 
Southern  communities  will  re-enact  every  law 
bearing  hard  upon  the  negro.  Already,  lands 
confiscated  by  the  United  States  and  given 
to  the  negroes  have  been  taken  from  them  to 
restore  to  their  former  rebel  owners.  From 
every  quarter  come  to  us  stories  of  barbarous 
ill-treatment  of  the  freedmen.  We  know  that 
the  negro  teacher  is  reproached  and  insulted. 
So  soon  as  the  restraining  hand  of  the  General 
Government,  armed  with  military  power,  is 
withdrawn,  will  not  these  disorders  break  forth 
with  tenfold  fury,  and  the  attempt  be  every 
where  made  to  drive  the  hated  “  nigger  teach¬ 
er”  from  the  State,  and  force  the  colored 
population  back  to  ignorance  and  degrada¬ 
tion? 

Shidl  we,  then,  give  up  our  cause,  and  leave 
the  freedmen  to  their  oppressors  ?  Every  con¬ 
sideration  of  duty  and  interest  bid  us,  on  the 
contrary,  press  forward  our  work,  and  take 
advantage  of  the  present  hour  to  have  as 
many  teachers,  brave  men  and  women  (no 
others  ought  to  undertake  the  work),  pre¬ 
pared  to  meet  the  worst,  and  stand  their 
ground  in  every  possiUe  contingent.  One 
school  may  be  easily  broken  up,  one  teacher 
be  driven  away ;  but  let  us  have  a  cordon  of 
school-houses  and  a  regiment  of  teachers  so 
strong  that  they  cannot  be  sacrificed  without 
arousing  the  indignation  of  the  whole  coun¬ 
try. 

Again:  do  we  expect  four  millions  of 
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people,  who  have  seen  their  brethren  with 
arms  in  their  hands  fighting  for  their  rights 
and  ours,  to  sit  calmly  down,  and  bear  such 
wrongs  as  will  be  infiicted  on  them  1  There 
will  be  men  among  them  to  stir  them  up  to 
strife.  What  power  shall  hold  them  patient 
to  seek  redress  by  wise  means  instead  of 
rushing  into  an  imequal  and  almost  hopeless 
conflict  ?  Nothing  but  confidence  in  the  men 
of  the  North,  that  they  will  not  forsake  them, 
but  will  never  cease  to  cry  out  for  justice,  until 
they  wring  it  firom  the  reluctant  hands  of 
their  oppressors.  Every  teacher  who  leaves 
his  or  her  home  to  go  among  them  to  teach 
their  children,  and  help  and  succor  the  poor 
and  suffering,  is  a  pledge  of  Northern  faith  to 
them.  This  is  not  a  mere  fimcy;  we  have 
been  already  urged  to  increase  the  number  of 
teachers  on  Edisto  Island  for  this  very  object. 

In  any  event,  we  do  not  mean  to  give  up 
the  cause  of  the  Freedman.  We  are  enlisted 
for  the  war,  not  the  war  for  the  Union  only, 
but  for  liberty,  equality,  and  unity.  Our 
arms  are  the  peaceful  primer  and  spelling- 
book  ;  but  we  do  not  mean  to  accept  any 
te^s  but  the  establishment  of  free  schools 
for  blacks  and  for  whites  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Every  con¬ 
sideration,  then,  urges  us  not  to  flag  in  our 
work.  It  may  be  little  that  we  can  do ;  but 
that  little  is  ours  to  do.  Everybody  can  do 
something.  When  the  hour  of  trial  comes,  if 
every  one  is  at  his  post  ready  to  do  his  duty, 
the  victory  will  be  certain,  and  the  triumph 
complete. 


SUPEBIOBITT  OF  £ACE. 

The  causes  of  the  superiority  claimed  by 
different  races,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  very 
vague.  Whether  one  race  is  superior  to  another 
because  of  original  difference  of  endowment, 
or  because  of  the  favorable  circumstances  in 
which  it  has  been  placed,  is  a  question  by  no 
means  settled.  The  admission  of  this  uncer¬ 
tainty  should  rebuke  prophecies  too  sanguine 
on  the  one  hand,  or  too  despondent  on  the 
other,  in  respect  to  the  friture  of  any  race  or 
people. 

Among  the  facts  which  counsel  hesitancy, 
where,  in  these  regards,  a  too  hasty  and  confi¬ 
dent  judgment  is  pronounced,  are  the  follow¬ 
ing:— 

History  shows  that  races  and  peoples,  like 
individuals,  have  their  ups  and  downs;  and 
that  those  who  at  one  period  are  paramotmt. 


are  at  another  among  those  lowest  in  rank. 
How  many  nations  which  once  thought  them¬ 
selves,  if  not  the  leaders  of  civilization,  tlie 
almost  exclusive  possessors  of  the  strength 
and  energy  which  belong  to  the  superior  races, 
have  died  out,  and  left  their  places  to  be  taken 
by  others !  Not  infrequently,  those  who  have 
succeeded  to  their  power  and  their  pretensions 
have  been  those  who  were  regarded  by  them 
as  emphatically  degraded,  inferior  not  only  to 
their  conquerors,  but  to  other  nations.  Such 
was  the  Roman  estimate  of  the  savage  Briton. 
No  slaves  brought  to  Rome  were  considered 
so  incapable  of  civilization  as  were  the  ances¬ 
tors  of  the  people  now  priding  themselves 
upon  belonging  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 
To-day,  English  writers  discuss  the  question, 
whether,  after  all,  there  is  enough  left  in  the 
Roman  character  to  warrant  the  hope  that 
Rome,  even  with  the  Papacy  shaken  off,  will 
ever  be  regenerated.  Other  peoples,  too,  have 
cherished  pride  of  race  and  superior  attain¬ 
ment.  Between  a  cultivated  Greek,  five  cen¬ 
turies  before  Christ,  and  the  savage  member 
of  a  German  or  Gothic  tribe ;  between  a  lux¬ 
urious  Carthaginian  of  Hannibal’s  time,  and  a 
Gaul  of  the  same  period,  —  what  a  contrast ! 
But,  to-day,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fiu!t  that  a 
German  occupies  the  petty  throne  of  Greece, 
no  one  would  ask,  save  jestingly,  which  has 
contributed  the  most  to  literature,  to  art,  to 
the  world’s  progress,  during  tlie  last  few  cen¬ 
turies,  the  Greeks  or  the  Germans,  more  than 
he  would  compare  in  these  respects  the  Paris 
of  to-day  with  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  which 
still  exist  in  the  French  Province  of  Algeria. 

Races,  it  would  also  seem,  change  to  a  more 
or  less  degree  their  character,  not  only  under 
the  influence  of  time  and  under  different  po¬ 
litical  institutions,  but  mere  change  of  place  of 
residence  has  a  great  influence.  Sometimes 
the  change  is  for  the  worse.  Again  and  again, 
in  ancient  history,  we  read  of  brave  and  hardy 
races  becoming  enervated  by  contact  with  the 
peoples  they  have  conquered.  Change  iiom 
a  northern  to  a  southern  climate  almost  always 
has  this  result.  We  see  this  in  the  effect  of  a 
residence  in  India  upon  the  Englishman ;  and 
in  the  degeneracy  even  from  a  bad  stock  of 
the  descendants  of  the  Spaniards  in  South 
America.  Colonies,  too,  independently  of  cli¬ 
mate,  do  not  seem  to  have  a  fisivorable  influ¬ 
ence  upon  human  development.  It  is  too 
early  to  decide  whether  this  is  destined  to  be 
true  of  Australia  and  of  New  Zealand,  as  it  is 
of  India ;  but  it  is  certainly  true^  that,  among 
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the  great  Englishmen  of  the  present  century, 
no  one  is  found  claiming  as  his  home  either 
Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  or  tlie  British  West  In¬ 
dies.  If  we  are  not  much  mistaken,  the  author 
of  “  Sam  Slick,”  who  hails  from  Nova  Scotia, 
is  the  only  even  apparent  exception  to  this 
remark. 

Still,  as  a  general  rule,  though  subject  to 
exceptions,  as  history  and  observation  both 
show,  it  is  true  that  transplanting  is  as  good 
for  races  as  it  is  for  plants.  New  experiences, 
new  fields,  without  the  old  restrictions  on  hu¬ 
man  energy,  have,  in  the  great  majority  of  in¬ 
stances,  been  in  the  main  advantageous.  The 
great  Caucasian  race  has  seemed  to  improve 
and  to  take  new  elements  of  power  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  it  has  moved  westward.  The  wild 
races  that  overrun  the  Roman  Empire  gained 
much  more  than  they  lost.  The  Moors  of 
Grenada  attained  to  a  higher  type  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  than  that  which  they  had  exhibited  in 
Northern  Africa.  We  see  the  same  change  in 
our  own  time.  The  Irishman,  though  inferior 
as  he  always  has  been  to  his  Celtic  relatives 
in  France,  who  never  do  so  well  abroad  as  at 
home,  when  he  goes  to  America  leaves  behind 
him  many  of  the  characteristics  which  have 
injured  his  character  and  impaired  his  effi¬ 
ciency.  As  good  Americans,  we  certainly  are 
bound  to  believe  that  we  are  improvements 
upon  the  old  stock,  however  it  may  be  “  over 
the  lines,”  and  in  the  direction  of  the  Baha¬ 
mas.  What  bearing  these  general  laws  may 
have  upon  the  future  of  the  negro  race  in 
America;  whether  change  of  place,  circumstan¬ 
ces,  institutions,  will  work  as  beneficially  upon 
their  prospects  as  their  friends  hope  and 
prophecy, — time  only  can  show.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add,  that,  whatever  be  the  im¬ 
agined  result,  the  colored  man  is  entitled  to 
tlie  same  rights,  the  same  fair  field,  which 
others  claim,  whether  they  be  high  or  low  in 
the  scale  of  civilization. 

■  ■  ♦  I  ■ 

coNHSCTicnr  wALLownra. 

The  land  of  steady  habits  moves  slowly. 
New- York  City,  containing  more  rascals  than 
the  whole  population  of  Connecticut,  weighs 
it  down  on  one  side,  while,  within  itself,  it 
staggers  under  a  greater  proportion  of  foreign- 
born  citizens  than  any  other  Eastern  State. 
That,  under  these  circumstances,  the  progress 
of  enlightened  sentiment  permeates  her  peo¬ 
ple  more  slowly  than  in  Massachusetts,  should 


awaken  our  sympathy,  rather  than  our  con¬ 
tempt. 

Nevertheless,  we  must  believe  that  her  &il- 
ure  to  rise  to  her  feet  last  month  was  partly 
the  fault  of  those  citizens  who  knew  better 
than  they  acted.  That  any  man  who  knew 
enough  to  vote  for  Lincoln  should  be  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  the  question  of  impartial  suffrage ;  or 
that  any  man  generous  enough  to  fight  for  his 
country  should  permit  exaggerated  praises  of 
negro  troops  to  hinder  him  frum  doing  them 
simple  justice, — these  are  things  we  caimot 
understand,  much  less  approve. 

The  honest  and  wise  men  of  Connecticut 
will  learn,  from  the  shame  which  their  negli¬ 
gence  has  brought  upon  them,  no  longer  to 
entrust  the  control  of  public  afiairs  to  a  small 
clique  of  office-holders,  and  office-seekers. 
Such  men  cannot  be  trusted  to  see  beyond 
the  sphere  of  their  own  selfish  interests,  nor 
to  reach  any  farther  than  they  can  see. 
Shrewd  wire-pullers  are  not  now  the  proper 
representatives  of  New-Englapd  sentiment. 
The  nation  is  imdergoing  a  moral  revolution, 
in  which  principle  is  the  highest  policy. 
Hereafter  let  the  true-hearted  Christian  men 
in  Connecticut  —  men  of  whom  Gk>vemor 
Buckingham  is  a  type — take  the  helm,  and 
guide  the  ship,  not  by  the  beacon  lights  of 
party,  but  by  the  stars  of  truth  and  liberty. 
Let  no  one  despond  because  Connecticut  is 
slow  to  learn.  Within  twelve  years,  her  vote 
for  impartial  sufirage  has  trebled.  Another 
decade,  and  the  hideous  spirit  of  caste  will 
have  received  its  mortal  wound  in  Connecti¬ 
cut,  perhaps  by  the  hand  of  South  Carolina 
herself.  Justice  can  afford  to  wait. 

■  <  ■ 

LECTUBES. 

Momentous  events  have  crowded  so  rap¬ 
idly  after  each  other  during  the  past  five  years 
of  war,  that  few  who  have  not  given  special 
study  to  the  subject  of  the  Freedmen  now 
realize  the  critical  situation  they  are  in,  or  the 
urgent  reasons  for  immediate  action  by  the 
Northern  people,  to  enable  them  to  secure 
their  own  rights. 

If  the  good  people  in  those  towns  where 
there  is  indifference  on  this  subject ‘were  to 
know  the  real  state  of  the  case,  we  feel  sure 
that  they  would  become  greatly  interested 
and  very  active  in  the  work  of  educating  the 
Southern  blacks. 

K  the  branch  societies,  where  there  are 
such,  or  any  two  or  three  interested  persons. 
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where  there  is  no  organization,  will  call  a 
public  meeting,  and  give  us  a  week’s  notice. 
We  will  send  a  lecturer  to  lay  before  them 
iSscts  which  will  interest  and  excite  them. 

We  hope  that  every  one  who  reads  this 
will  take  it  as  a  personal  request  to  himself  to 
make  immediate  arrangements  for  a  public 
meeting  on  this  subject  in  his  town. 


AMESICAH  FEEEBMEN’S  AID  COMMISSION. 

The  recent  meeting  of  tliis  Association  at 
Philadelphia  was  a  success.  We  are  indebted 
to  the  Boston  “  Liberator  ”  for  the  notice  be¬ 
low : — 

Hitherto,  the  efforts  made  for  the  education  of 
the  Freedmen  of  the  South  having  been  of  an  iso¬ 
lated  character,  though  zealously  prosecuted  and 
with  encouraging  success,  it  has  been  deemed  not 
only  expedient  but  important,  by  the  principal 
Freedmen’s  Associations,  East  and  West,  that 
there  should  be  greater  concentration  of  action 
among  them,  as  well  as  unity  of  spirit  and  pur¬ 
pose:  consequently,  on  the  19th  of  September, 
1865,  by  their  authorized  representatives  met  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  they  proceeded  to  organize 
an  Americak  Freedmen’s  Aid  Commission; 
making  themselves  auxiliary  thereto,  —  its  objecti 
as  defined  in  the  second  article  of  its  Constitution 
being  “  to  promote  the  education  and  elevation  of 
the  Freedmen,  and  to  co-operate  to  this  end  with 
tiie  Bureau  of  Refugees,  Freedmen,  and  Aban-. 
doned  Lands,” —  and  comprising  an  Eastern  and 
a  Western  Department,  “  each  to  be  independent 
of  the  other  so  far  as  the  collection  of  money  and 
goods,  and  the  selection,  supervision,  and  payment 
of  Teachers  and  Agents,  may  be  concerned.” 
This  great  beneficent  movement,  therefore,  has 
now  a  recognized  responsible  bead,  such  as  its 
magnitude  demands,  and  such  as  it  is  believed 
will  add  dignity  and  efficiency  to  the  task  of 
giving  light  to  the  blind,  and  lifting  up  from  the 
dust  a  race  so  long  “  peeled,  meted  out,  and  trod¬ 
den  under  foot.” 

On  Wednesday,  October  11,  the  Commission 
held  its  first  regular  meeting  at  the  Freedmen’s 
Booms,  424,  Wall  Street,  Philadelphia,  at  which 
were  present  members  from  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  Baltimore,  Chicago,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  &c.  Bishop  Simpson,  of  the  M.  E.  Church, 
President  of  the  Commission,  was  in  the  chair. 
The  proceedings  were  of  an  interesting  character; 
the  resolutions  adopted,  such  as  the  state  of  the 
country  demands;  and  the  views  expressed  by 
those  present  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  for 
the  furtherance  of  the  Freedmen’s  cause  at  the 
South,  entirely  harmonious.  The  immediate  for¬ 
mation  of  State  Societies,  both  North  and  South, 
aaxiliary  to  the  Commission,  was  recommended 


as  of  urgent  importance,  and  a  plan  adopted  to 
carry  the  recommendation  into  effect. 

In  the  evening,  a  splendid  assembly  of  four 
thousand  persons  (admitted  by  ticket)  filled  the 
Academy  of  Music,  —  many  persons  being  unable 
to  obtain  entrance  who  strongly  desired  to  do  so,  — 
for  the  purpose  of  inaugurating  the  movement  on 
the  basis  and  plan  of  the  Sanitary  and  Christian 
Commissions.  The  scene  was  in  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  inspiring;  the  leading  influences  of  Church 
and  State  being  represented  on  the  occasion. 

The  venerable  Bishop  M’llvaine,  of  Ohio  (of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church),  presided,  and 
made  the  opening  address,  rejoicing  that  the  bonds 
of  the  slave  bad  been  broken,  even  if  through  a 
Red  Sea  of  suffering  and  blood.  As  God  had 
visited  us  for  tolerating  the  slave-system  by  the 
terrible  war  of  the  last  four  years,  so  will  He 
abundantly  bless  the  land  if  we  now  take  care  of 
the  freedmen,  and  raise  them  up  to  be  good  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  republic. 

He  was  followed  by  Bishop  Simpson,  in  a  short 
but  effective  speech.  Regarding  the  scope  of  the 
present  work,  he  said  that  six  hundred  and  fifty 
teachers  were  working  in  different  parts  of  the 
SouUi,  not  only  teaching  them  to  read  and  write, 
but  to  learn  the  practical  arts  of  life.  The  ex¬ 
pense  of  each  teacher  is  five  hundred  dollars  a 
year;  but,  to  do  the  work  truly  and  properly,  there 
should  be  at  least  two  thousand  teachers,  and  for 
these  we  must  raise  funds. 

Addresses  were  also  made  by  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows, 
Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and  William  Lloyd 
Garrison ;  all  being  warmly  applauded. 

We  subjoin  the  following  account  from 
“  The  Philadelphia  Press — 

AMERICAN  EREEDMBN’s  AID  COMMISSION. 

The  Academy  of  Music  in  Philadelphia,  on 
Thursday  evening  last  week,  was  completely  filled 
with  an  intelligent  and  fashionable  audience,  for 
the  purpose  of  inaugurating  an  organization  on  the 
basis  and  plan  of  the  Sanitary  and  Christian  Com¬ 
missions,  which  should  have  for  its  object  the  care 
and  supervision  of  the  moral  needs  of  the  freed¬ 
men  of  the  South. 

Bishop  Mcllvaine,  of  Ohio,  was  called  to  the 
chair,  and  the  meeting  was  then  opened  with 
prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Yamall. 

Bishop  Mcllvaine  made  the  opening  address, 
welcoming  the  audience,  and  referring  to  the  in¬ 
teresting  cause  which  had  brought  them  together. 
God  had  wonderfully  blest  our  land;  his  judg¬ 
ment  and  mercy  have  descended  upon  us.  In  the 
midst  of  the  Bed  Sea  of  suffering  and  blood  from 
which  we  have  escaped,  and  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Union  and  the  authority  of  the  Government 
over  all  the  States,  has  been  shown  His  provi¬ 
dence;  but  more  than  all  is,  that  He  has  broken  the 
bonds  from  the  slave. 
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There  was  no  way  to  have  thrown  oflF  the  curse 
of  slavery  unless  by  the  method  that  was  fol> 
lowed.  The  war,  that  was  intended  to  fasten  the 
chains  of  the  slave  for  ever,  broke  his  fetters,  and 
made  him  eternally  a  free  man.  For  so  gpreat  a 
mercy,  brought  by  such  wonderful  ways,  we  must 
render  services  to  God  by  going  among  these  lib¬ 
erated  men,  and  raise  them  up  to  be  worthy  ser¬ 
vants  of  God,  and  good  citizens  of  the  republic. 
That  would  be  the  most  appropriate  thanksgiving. 
They  have  been  made  free,  and  it  is  our  task  to 
bring  them  up  from  their  intellectual  infancy;  to 
educate  them,  provide  for  them,  protect  them,  and 
render  them  fit  to  enjoy  what  God  has  intended 
for  them.  As  God  visited  us  for  tolerating  this 
evil  by  the  terrible  war  of  the  last  four  years,  so 
will  He  abundantly  bless  the  land  if  we  now  take 
care  of  these  freedmen. 

Bishop  Simpson,  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  next  ad¬ 
dressed  the  meeting.  It  is  proper,  when  a  new 
Society  is  brought  before  the  public,  to  define  its 
objects.  The  present  meeting  was  called  to  insti¬ 
tute  an  organized  plan  of  relief  for  the  American 
freedmen.  Philadelphia  has  done  nobly  before, 
and  so  she  will  do  again.  There  were  many  So¬ 
cieties  engaged  in  sending  relief  to  the  freedmen; 
but,  as  they  did  not  work  together,  they  were  not 
always  certain  that  a  proper  and  eqiritable  distri¬ 
bution  of  relief  was  made.  To  meet  this  objectt 
and  to  render  the  aid  of  these  Societies  as  efficient 
as  possible,  it  was  thought  that  it  was  best  that  a 
general  Society,  embracing  all  these  others,  should 
be  organized ;  and  the  present,  which  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  organiz^  this  evening,  was  the  result. 

All  the  aid  that  can  be  given  will  be  needed. 
The  crops  in  the  South  will  be  short;  and  the 
colored  people,  in  many  cases,  will  suffer.  The 
white  people,  too,  may  suffer;  and  efforts  will  be 
made  in  their  behalf.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  the 
colored  population  which  rose  against  the  masters, 
to  help  us  break  the  power  of  the  rebellion,  will  be 
ill-treated  and  persecuted  by  the  people  of  the 
South.  The  prevention  of  this  was  to  be  em¬ 
braced  within  the  scope  of  the  Society.  Already, 
where  the  United-States  forces  have  been  removed, 
there  had  been  outbreaks ;  and,  in  some  cases,  even 
the  teachers  had  been  mobbed,  and  ordered  to 
leave  the  localities  where  they  were  teaching. 
But  it  might  come  to  pass,  as  the  war  broke  the 
shackles  of  the  slave  it  was  intended  to  rivet,  so 
this  persecution  will  bring  about  its  own  redemp¬ 
tion  in  the  proper  time.  The  Society  was  not  an 
organization  in  opposition  to  the  South,  but  to 
assist  them.  Even  of  the  people  of  the  South,  he 
would  say,  with  the  Scriptures,  “  If  thine  enemy 
hunger,  feed  him.”  Thus  might  the  people  of  the 
Sooth  be  brought  to  a  proper  understanding  and 
true  interpretation  of  the  subject. 

Regarding  the  scope  of  the  present  work,  he 
said  that  six  hundred  and  fifty  teachers  were 


working  in  different  parts  of  the  Sooth ;  not  only 
teaching  them  to  read  and  write,  but  to  learn  the 
practical  arts  of  life.  The  expenses  of  each  teacher 
is  about  five  hundred  dollars  a  year:  but,  to  do  the 
work  truly  and  properly,  there  should  be  At  least 
two  thousand  teachers;  and  for  these  we  must 
raise  funds.  By  this  means  can  the  Sooth  be 
made  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  their  changed 
condition. 

Dr.  Bellows,  formerly  President  of  the  Sanitary 
Commission,  was  the  next  speaker.  He  said  that 
he  merely  desired  to  be  considered  as  an  outsider, 
a  looker-on  in  Vienna,  yet  deeply  interested  in  the 
great  work  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
freedmen.  The  greatest  thing  in  the  American 
Freedmen’s  Association  was  the  heroism  of  the 
work  they  had  undertaken.  It  is  not  only  for  the 
education  of  the  freedmen;  but  it  has  to  accom¬ 
plish  a  much  more  difficult  work  at  home, — the 
education  of  the  Northern  people  to  a  due  appre¬ 
ciation  of  their  duties  to  the  negro  and  the  freed¬ 
men.  If  that  were  accomplished,  their  work  would 
be  one  of  ease  and  joy.  Had  we  waited  for  the 
consent,  the  approbation,  and  the  support  of  the 
American  people,  acting  under  their  instincts  and 
interests,  the  slave  would  be  to-day  a  slave,  doubly 
locked  in  his  chains. 

Now  that  we  have  freed  him,  through  Provi¬ 
dence,  we  should  be  prepared  to  educate  him,  and 
secure  to  him  the  immunities  and  rights  that  be¬ 
long  to  his  position.  The  labors  of  the  Association 
will  not  iprove  easy.  The  great  difficulty  is,  to 
send  agents  and  agitators  into  'every  town  and 
county  throughout  the  North,  to  stir  up  the  people, 
and  make  them  sensible  of,  and  alive  to,  the  vital 
importance  of  the  work ;  to  plead  the  cause  of  the 
'Treedmen,  to  take  their  offerings,  and  to  swell  them 
into  one  great  river  of  support.  'They  will  then 
find  a  wide-spread  and  general  sympathy  with  the 
task  they  have  undertaken. 

The  universal  and  unjust  prejudice  against  the 
freedmen  must  also  be  removed ;  and  this  Associa¬ 
tion  will  have  to  take  that  matter  in  hand.  There 
are  not  only  four  millions  ofslaves  to  educate,  but 
twenty  millions  of  white  men.  Torf  cannot  do 
your  work  for  the  black  man,  without  working  for 
the  white  man  also. 

The  speaker  then  alluded  to  the  importance  of  a 
complete  organization  of  the  Aid  Societies  through¬ 
out  the  countr}';  that  each  might  know  of  one 
place  where  it  might  send  its  contrihntions,  and 
also  be  aware  that  all  the  others  were  giving  of 
their  substance.  Each  would  thus  be  a  help  to 
the  other,  and  all  would  do  better. 

The  work,  even  now,  is  going  on  well.  Nearly 
fifty  thousand  children,  between  four  and  sixteen 
years  of  age,  are  at  present  receiving  instruction 
in  the  schools.  But  this  is  only  one-twentieth 
part.  If  we  can  educate  one-half  of  these,  it  is 
enough  for  the  present ;  for  the  rest  will  learn  from 
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these.  The  five  million  dollars  necessary  for  this, 
ought  to  be  but  as  a  drop  in  the  bucket  for  the 
American  people.  Organize,  organize,  organize! 
and,  henceforth,  under  the  leadership  of  men  like 
those  who  were  connected  with  the  Sanitary  and 
Christian  Commissions,  the  work  will  go  bravely 
on;  and,  before  six  months,  the  treasury  will  be 
full  and  overflowing.  Do  the  work  thoroughly  for 
the  next  three  years,  and  then  the  Society  may 
shut  up  shop:  there  will  be  no  more  need  for  its 
worit;  for  then  the  freedmen  will  be  able  to  think 
and  act  for  themselves. 

The  speaker  was  frequently  interrupted  by  the 
plaudits  of  the  audience. 

The  next  speaker  was  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  who  advanced  to  the  front  of  the  stage, 
amid  a  perfect  storm  of  applause.  He  said:  — 

It  used  to  be  asked  us,  not  many  years  ago,  by 
sundry  gentlemen,  who  said  that  we  were  dis¬ 
turbing  the  public  peace,  “Why  don’t  you  go 
South?"  “What  do  you  preach  abolition  here 
for,  where  there  are  no  slaves  ?  Why  do  you  not 
go  where  it  exists?  ”  There  were  cogent  reasons 
why  we  did  not  go  South  at  that  time ;  but  we 
are  now  going.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  There 
are  six  hundred  and  flfty  of  us  already  there, 
and  that  is  but  the  shadow,  the  faint  perception, 
of  what  is  to  come.  We  still  mean  to  satisfy 
these  querulous  questioners  on  the  subject  of  our 
sincerity.  It  was  said  that  the  agitators  and  radi¬ 
cals  of  the  North  profess  to  be  very  fond  of  the 
blackman.  It  was  said,  “What  are  }'ou  doing 
for  him,  but  making  his  chains  heavier,  and  his 
bondage  darker?  Show  your  love  for  him,  and 
^  we  will  believe  in  your  pretensions.”  We  are 
now  attempting  to  show  that  we  were  true;  and 
that  if  there  is  one  thing  susceptible  of  demon¬ 
stration,  it  is,  that  the  moral  sense  of  the  North 
was  at  flrst  indirectly  and  finally  the  direct  cause 
of  emancipation.  It  was  the  growing  temper  of 
Christian  feeling  in  the  North  that  provoked  re¬ 
bellion;  and  it  was  the  same  moral  toughness  in 
the  North  —  a  consciousness  that  had  a  cutting 
edge  to  it,  an  edge  that  would  not  break  or 
turn  —  that  carried  the  nation  through  the  strug* 
gle,  to  emancipation  and  victory.  [Applause.] 
I  hold  we  are  indebted,  under  God,  for  the  con¬ 
dition  into  which  we  have  been  brought,  to  the 
educated  moral  feeling  of  the  North.  At  that 
time,  men  did  not  know  what  they  were  learning. 
The  men  who  at  that  time  frustrated  your  Aboli¬ 
tion  lecturers,  and  were  apostles  of  the  mob,  are 
now  found  sitting  at  the  feet  of  their  masters,  the 
most  rabid  apostles  of  liberty.  We  have  any 
number  of  Pauls  among  us.  [Laughter.]  Now 
we  do  not  wish  to  take  advantage  of  old  services 
or  sayings;  btit  to  say,  that  the  hand  of  God  has 
led  us  in  a  better  way  than  we  thought.  The 
most  sanguine  or  sagacious  never  expected  to  see 
things  as  they  are  to-day.  But  now,  when  we 


say  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  that  we 
propose  to  take  the  four  million  of  late  slaves, 
just  introduced  into  liberty,  to  educate  them,  and 
fit  them  for  good  Christians  and  citizens,  men  are 
a  little  startled.  They  say  it  is  impossible;  yon 
can  never  do  this;  the  difficulties  are  greater 
than  you' can  imagine.  But  the  more  we  look  at 
a  difficulty,  the  greater  it  becomes;  and  so  we 
should  shut  our  eyes  to  the  difficulty,  and,  as  it 
were,  jump  over  the  whole  of  them.  There 
never  was  a  fight  between  right  and  wrong  in 
which  it  could  not  be  figured  out  that  the  chan¬ 
ces  were  as  ten  to  one  against  the  victory  on  the 
moral  side.  Worldly  chances  are  always  so.  To 
be  certain  of  victory,  we  must  ignore  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  difficulties.  It  is  indomitable  faith  that 
gives  victory  where  calculation  would  give  de¬ 
feat.  It  was  never  believed  that  the  miserable 
fishermen  of  Galilee  would  become  the  legisla¬ 
tors  of  the  world,  the  inspirers  of  a  new  litera¬ 
ture,  the  leaders  of  a  new  religion,  when  all  the 
power  and  glory,  both  of  wealth  and  the  civil 
power,  all  that  was  at  the  command  of  the  adver¬ 
sary  of  Christ,  were  against  them.  It  was  never 
thought  that  these  humble  instruments  would  so 
revolutionize  the  globe,  that,  to-day,  the  once 
despised  things  are  the  highest,  and  the  things 
that  were  formerly  the  highest  are  now  the  most 
despised ;  but  so  it  has  come  to  pass. 

When  the  work  is  to  undertake  to  raise  up  four 
millions  of  degraded  creatures  just  out  of  their 
bondage,  and  make  them  good  citizens,  men  say 
you  cannot  do  it.  No,  not  if  everybody  felt  as 
such  men,  we  could  not  do  it,  nor  if  they  stop  to 
look  the  difficulties  in  the  face.  You  say  that 
the  freedmen  are  a  stupid  race.  I  suppose  they 
are  the  only  race  that  is  stupid.  [Laughter.] 
You  will  say  they  are  full  of  evil  habits,  which 
will  require  generations  to  eradicate.  I  am  sorry 
that  there  are  so  many  bad  habits  among  the 
slaves,  when  we  are  so  perfect.  [Laughter.] 
But  then  their  masters  are  rabid  and  raging,  like 
lions  robbed  of  their  prey.  I  suppose  they  are, 
and  of  both  whelps  and  prey,  in  some  instances. 
[Much  laughter.]  Without  a  doubt,  there  is 
difficulty  here;  you  might  say  it  is  an  unpopular 
theme  in  politics.  But  it  is  not  impossible  to  do 
any  thing.  .There  is  no  task  that  we  cannot 
perform,  as  the  advances  we  have  made  in  the 
last  twenty  years  conclusively  show.  I  have  seen 
the  time  when  a  man  would  have  been  whirled 
away  like  a  fire-ball  who  would  have  dared  to 
hint  ^hat  it  .was  possible  for  a  black  man  to  be 
superior  to  a  white  man.  But  the  logic  of  events 
and  the  providence  of  God  have  brought  about 
this  change,  that  we  are  all  of  us  changed.  How 
blind  are  men  who  predict  the  bounds  in  which 
God  Almighty  will  make  his  paths ! 

But,  although  the  work  before  us  is  great,  it  is 
not  greater  than  our  strength.  Although  difficult. 
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it  is  not  more  difficult  than  other  things  that  we 
have  had  before  ns.  I  believe  it  is  according  to 
the  genius  of  Christianity  and  the  nature  of  our 
institutions,  and  according  to  our  social  tenden¬ 
cies,  and  the  co-ordinate  and  co-operative  influ¬ 
ences  that  are  organized  into  society,  as  well  as 
in  our  Christian  churches. 

I  feel  that  God  has  at  last  called  to  his  people. 
The  poor  creature  that  had  been  robbed  lay  by 
the  road-side;  priest  and  Levite  passed  on,  but 
the  Samaritan  at  last  relieved  him.  We  have 
had  ministers  and  churches  that  passed  by  the 
poor  and  despised,  some  on  one  plea,  and  some 
on  another;  but  now  the  good  Samaritan,  which 
I  hold  to  be  the  great  mass  of  the  common  peo¬ 
ple,  is  going  where  the  sufferer  is,  to  extend  to 
him  a  helping  hand,  to  rescue  him  from  darkness, 
and  take  him  to  the  school-house  and  the  church. 

I  hold  that  no  minister  is  of  the  Church  of  God 
who  does  not  take  part  in  it.  I  deride  the  idea  of 
a  true  religion  that  has  no  humanity  in  it.  I 
despise  the  profession  of  the  Christian  ministry 
that  has  no  disposition  to  sufier  for  the  sake 
of  the  poor  and  the  unpopular. 

The  great  work  we  are  called  to  do  this  time  is 
to  educate  the  colored  people.  It  has  been  justly 
said,  they  are  our  best  helpers.  They  are  thirst¬ 
ing  for  knowledge.  By  education,  I  mean  the 
teaching  of  the  entire  man ;  the  iclaircitsement  of 
the  understanding;  the  bringing-out  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  powers  and  capacities.  The  way  to  protect 
him  from  being  oppressed  is  to  inspire  him  with 
growth,  to  make  him  intelligent,  moral,  pure,  and 
industrious.  I  do  not  doubt  that  be  will  have  to 
go  through  a  period  of  suffering;  but  where  is 
the  man  who  does  not?  We  will  give  him  all  his 
rights,  because  we  believe  that  his  education  will 
involve  the  necessity  of  it.  While  we  are  doing 
this,  it  seenis  to  me  we  must  do  as  we  do  with 
children:  we  must  have  a  system  for  him;  but 
that  will  necessitate  his  having  some  civil  privi¬ 
leges.  In  the  first  place,  he  was  a  slave :  he  is 
now  emancipated.  What  is  he?  Can  you  tell 
me?  Is  he  a  citizen?  You  know  he  is  not. 
He  is  not  a  slave.  He  is  a  freedman,  as  though 
there  were  a  middle  term  which  designated  a 
diflference  between  something  and  nothing;  an 
anomalous  condition  that  cannot  long  exist  with¬ 
out  great  mischief.  We  have  no  place  on  this 
nation  for  any  such  condition  as  that.  There  is 
no  class  in  the  category  for  a  man  that  is  not  a 
citizen  and  not  a  slave.  When  he  was  a  slave, 
he  was  nothing:  he  was  not  counted  as  a  man; 
the  law  did  not  regard  him  as  a  man,  scarcely 
the  Gospel.  He  has  been  received  into  some¬ 
thing.  It  will  be  difficult  to  tell  what  it  is.  I 
here  demand  for  the  slave,  that,  ceasing  to  be  a 
slave,  his  manhood  is  substantially  recognized.  I 
demand  that  he  become  a  citizen  on  this  ground. 
[Loud  applause.]  We  cannot  have  men  with  ns 


who  are  not  substantially  citizens.  The  first 
thing  for  the  slave  is  that  he  have  the  right  to 
liberty  and  property,  and  that  he  shall  not  depend 
on  the  good  nature  of  his  neighbors,  but  on  his 
own  address ;  that  the  authority  of  the  Union  that 
gave  him  his  liberty  shall  give  him  the  right  to 
labor,  and  the  remuneration  of  labor.  I  demand 
that  he  be  treated  in  the  law  and  courts  as  the 
equal  of  any  other  citizen.  [Applause.]  There 
must  not  be  one  court  for  white  men  and  another 
for  black  men.  If  yon  are  to  classify,  it  cannot 
stop  here.  Now  it  is  color ;  but  by  and  by  there 
will  be  a  classification  on  account  of  condition, 
and  there  will  be  laws  for  the  rich  man,  and 
laws  for  the  poor  man.  [Sensation.]  I  appeal 
to  every  man  if  he  can  dodge  this  principle,  or 
get  rid  of  it. 

I  hold  that  the  freemen  of  the  South  ought  to 
have  full  possession  of  their  natural  rights ;  and 
if  there  is  a  right  that  any  man  should  have,  it  is 
that  his  life,  liberty,  and  property  shall  be  in  no 
manner  controlled,  unless  he  has  a  voice  in  itself. 
[Applause.]  I  do  not  undertake  to  say  that  it 
should  be  suffrage;  but  you  have  no  right  to 
meddle  with  a  man’s  person,  his  labor,  his  family, 
life,  or  property,  without  having  something  to  do 
with  the  making  of  the  laws.  I  claim  for  the 
Freedman  his  natural  rights.  He  ought  to  tote! 
[Enthusiastic  applause.]  You  will  say  he  does 
not  know  how.  How  will  he  learn,  unless  yon 
let  him?  You  say  he  will  vote  wrong.  That  is 
to  say,  a  man  must  not  fire  a  rifle  until  he  can  hit 
the  mark.  They  will  not  vote  much  worse  than 
many  Democrats  do  in  the  North.  [Laughter.] 
But  they  say,  that,  in  some  districts,  their  vote 
will  outnumber  the  white  population;  and  this 
would  be  ruinous.  Will  a  people  which  remained 
firm  to  the  Constitution  and  the  Union  when 
their  masters  were  crazy  with  fanaticism  and 
rebellion,  vote  against  the  country?  Rather  let 
the  white  men  be  kept  from  the  polls.  [Ap> 

'  plause.]  After  calling  the  slave  from  the  planta¬ 
tion  to  assist  in  bearing  up  the  banner  which  was 
well  nigh  trailing  in  the  dust  of  defeat;  after 
having  taken  his  blood  to  cement  the  loosening 
stones  of  the  edifice  of  liberty,  —  will  you  turn 
him  off  without  a  privilege?  Do  this,  and  not 
only  will  the  scorn  of  man  fall  upon  you,  but  the 
vengeance  of  Almighty  God  himself. 

If  this  is  too  much,  then  let  it  be  that  only 
those  shall  vote  who  can  read  and  write,  but  let 
this  extend  to  black  and  white  alike;  or  let  those 
who  have  borne  arms  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Union  vote.  Who  denies  that,  will  be  mean 
enough  to  deny  any  thing.  Even  if  but  ten 
colored  men  in  a  parish  vote,  ten  men  who  have 
borne  arms,  it  will  be  such  a  wedge  that  will 
soon  make  an  entrance  for  others.  Their  votes 
will  be  sought  as  eagerly  as  Northern  men  here 
seek  the  votes  of  Irishmen.  But  it  is  the  imperil* 
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tive  duty  of  the  country  that  the  arm  and  hand 
that  bore  a  weapon  in  defence  of  the  country, 
whatever  its  color  may  be,  should  have  the  right 
to  bear  the  ballot  to  the  ballot-box. 

I  do  not  undertake  to  dictate  what  you  shall 
put  into  their  platform;  but  part}',  precedent,  and 
society  must  know  that  they  must  do  the  whole 
thing  or  nothing.  Make  him  a  man,  a  neighbor, 
a  Christian,  —  raise  them  up  into  manhood,  and 
there  will  be  a  more  sublime  awakening  than 
when  God  spoke  and  the  earth  rose  into  exist¬ 
ence. 

William  Lloyd  Garrison  was  then  introduced, 
and,  in  a  few  words,  signified  his  hearty  approval 
of  the  objects  of  the  Association ;  after  which,  the 
proceedings  terminated.  He  took  occasion  to 
deny  the  truth  of  the  story  now  going  the  rounds 
of  the  newspapers,  that  he  had  written  a  letter  to 
Governor  Andrew  in  reference  to  the  Mississippi 
Constitution.  He  referred  to  the  changes  in  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment  during  the  past  fifteen  years;  and 
urged  that  the  Society  should  go  forward  with 
the  work  it  proposed  to  undertake. 

The  action  of  the  American  Freedmen’s 
Aid  Commission,  at  its  recent  meeting  at  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  is  embodied  in  the  Kesolutions  that 
follow : — 

PURPOSE  AND  POLICY. 

Whereas,  Through  the  rightful  exercise  of  the 
war-power  for  our  national  safety,  the  entire  abo¬ 
lition  of  slavery  in  the  so-called  Southern  Confed¬ 
eracy  was  decreed  by  the  American  Government; 
and 

Whereas,  An  extensive  enlistment  of  the  able- 
bodied  freedmen  of  the  South  in  the  army  of  the 
United  States  was  stimulated  and  secured  by  the 
Government,  for  the  speedy  suppression  of  the  re¬ 
bellion,  and  without  whose  augmenting  numbers 
and  heroic  services  the  terrible  conflict  might  have 
been  indefinitely  prolonged ;  and  * 

IFAereos,  The  American  Government,  by  thus 
freeing,  arming,  and  emjdoying  this  class,  not  pri¬ 
marily  for  their  benefit,  but  for  its  own  preserva¬ 
tion,  has  placed  them  in  a  position  of  great  peril, 
in  consequence  of  the  bitterness  and  anger  naturally 
engendered  toward  them,  in  the  breast  of  their  late 
owners  in  special,  and  of  the  Southern  white  popu¬ 
lation  in  general ;  and,  therefore,  has  incurred  obli¬ 
gations  and  assumed  duties  in  regard  to  their  rights 
as  a  people,  which  it  cannot  disregard  or  evade 
without  heinous  criminality:  Therefore, 

Resolved,  That,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  in  the  work  of  reconstructing  and  admitting 
to  the  Union  the  late  rebellious  States,  it  is  the 
solemn  duty  of  the  Government,  rising  above  all 
party  and  sectional  considerations,  and  honorably 
discharging  its  obligations  to  those  by  whose  valor 
it  has  been  upheld,  to  impose  such  conditions  as 
shall  make  the  institutions  of  the  country  homoge¬ 


neous,  and  thus  to  give  Sree  course  to  the  cause  o 
education  and  religion,  as  well  as  to  place  the 
American  Union  upon  an  enduring  basis. 

Resolved,  That  this  Commission  deems  the  crisis 
too  momentous  to  suppress  the  expression  of  its 
fears, —  fears  based  upon  sufficient  data, —  that,  un¬ 
less  such  guarantees  are  secured,  and  such  safe¬ 
guards  erected,  no  protection  or  countenance  will 
be  given,  at  the  South,  to  the  instruction  of  its  freed 
population ;  and  thus  the  beneficent  movement,  now 
making  in  their  behalf,  will  be  paralyzed  by  statu¬ 
tory  enactments  or  popular  violence,  and  they  left 
to  perish  in  their  ignorance. 

Resolved,  That  this  Commission  is  organized  to 
prosecute,  with  unremitting  zeal  and  vigor,  the 
education  of  the  freedmen  of  the  South ;  and  that 
those  who  support  it  and  unite  with  its  efforts,  feel, 
since,  by  the  will  of  the  American  Government,  a 
people  has  been  emancipated,  they  are  bound,  by 
every  consideration  of  honor  and  justice,  to  see 
that  they  are  furnished  the  means  with  which  to 
secure,  maintain,  and  enjoy  the  rights  belonging 
to  their  new  condition. 

Resolved,  That,  while  we  rely  on  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  loyal  people  of  the  United  States,  to 
take  such  measures  as  will  secure  the  rights  of  free¬ 
dom  to  the  freedmen  of  the  South;  nevertheless, 
come  what  will,  tlie  determination  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  is  to  prosecute  its  labqr  under  all  circumstan¬ 
ces,  and  to  press  forward  the  good  work,  relying  on 
the  Providence  which  has  brought  us  through  this 
unprecedented  contest,  and  upon  the  integrity  and 
benevolence  of  the  people  who  have  prosecuted  that 
contest  to  the  end. 

Resolved,  That,  notwithstanding  the  spirit  of  some 
of  our  fellow-citizens  of  the  Southern  States,  who, 
since  the  authority  of  the  Government  has  been 
withdrawn,  have  forbidden  our  teachers  to  perform 
their  duties  among  the  freedmen  of  their  localities, 
we  hope  that  they  in  time  will  discover  they  are 
warring  against  their  best  interests ;  and  that  edu¬ 
cated  labor  is  better  than  ignorant  toil ;  and  that 
he  best  secures  his  own  rights  who  most  liberally 
consents  to  the  exercise  of  those  of  his  neighbor. 

THE  freedmen’s  BUREAU. 

Resolved,  That  we  call  upon  Congress  to  main¬ 
tain  and  support  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau;  because 
we  consider  the  freedmen  of  the  South  as  the  wards 
of  the  country  until  their  civil  rights  as  citizens  are 
permanently  established  by  the  laws  of  the  several 
States. 

Resolved,  That  this  Commission  desires  to  ex¬ 
press  the  pleasure  it  has  in  the  appointment  of 
Major-General  O.  O.  Howard,  as  the  Head  of  the 
Bureau  of  Refugees,  Freedmen,  and  Abandoned 
Lands ;  its  implicit  confidence  in  his  fitness  for  the 
position,  and  its  earnest  hope  that  he  will  have  such 
support  from  the  Government  and  people,  as  may 
be  necessaiy  to  give  the  fullest  effect  to  his  labors. 
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THOROUGH  AHD  UNIFORM  ORGANIZATION. 

Whereas,  The  magnitude  of  the  work  contem¬ 
plated  by  this  Commission,  is  of  such  colossal  pro¬ 
portions  as  to  demand  the  widest  and  most  efficient 
co-operation;  Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  conviction  of  this  Com¬ 
mission,  that  the  immediate  formation  of  State 
Freedmen's  Aid  Commissions  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  North  and  South,  with  local  auxiliary  Associa¬ 
tions,  and  in  harmonious  co-operation  with  this 
body  as  a  highly  desirable  and  important  measure ; 
and  it  therefore  urges  the  consideration  thereof 
upon  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  the  freedmen  in 
the  several  States  of  the  Union. 

Resolved,  That,  in  order  to  secure  to  the  great 
work  of  benevolence  and  justice,  now  demanded  in 
behalf  of  the  freedmen,  the  strength  of  harmonious 
action,  and  all  other  advantages  of  a  national  or¬ 
ganization,  it  is  very  desirable  that  all  local  Freed¬ 
men's  Aid  Societies  become  auxiliary  to  either  the 
Eastern  or  Western  Department  of  the  American 
Freedmen’s  Aid  Commission,  according  to  their  lo¬ 
cation. 

Resolved,  That,  to  give  unity  to  the  work  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  freedmen,  and  to  secure  other  objects  for 
which  this  Commission  was  organized,  we  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  Societies  which  are  constituents  of  the 
departments,  to  adopt  the  title  of  State  or  Local 
Freedmen’s  Aid  Commissions. 

TO  THE  CHURCHES. 

Resolved,  That,  inasmuch  as  the  successful  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Governmental  Bureau  of  Freedmen  at 
Washington,  and  of  the  American  Freedmen’s  Aid 
Commission,  in  protecting  this  class  of  citizens  in 
their  civil  rights,  and  securing  their  education  and 
Christian  advancement,  must  depend,  in  a  large 
measure,  upon  the  cordial  and  earnest  co-operation 
of  all  denominations  of  American  Christians :  There¬ 
fore, 

Resolved,  That  we  respectfully  invoke  the  effec¬ 
tive  aid  and  sympathy  of  all  Christians  in  the  holy 
work  of  lifting  up  the  freedmen  of  the  South  from 
their  present  ignorance  and  degradation,  and  fitting 
them  for  the  new  rights  and  duties  that  will  here¬ 
after  devolve  upon  their  race  in  the  moral,  social, 
and  {wlitical  economy  of  this  Republic. 

Resolved,  That  our  President  and  Secretary  be 
requested  to  communicate  the  foregoing  resolutions 
to  the  Presiding  Head  of  the  House  of  Bishops, 
and  to  the  President  of  the  House  of  Clerical  and 
Lay  Delegates  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
now  in  session  in  this  city,  and  to  other  religious 
bodies  that  may  convene. 

TO  FOREIGN  FRIENDS. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  gratefh]  duty  and  privilege 
of  this  Commission  to  acknowledge,  with  sincere 
thanks,  the  brotherly  sympathy  in  our  w'ork  mani¬ 
fested  by  the  several  Foreign  Aid  Societies  in  Great 
Britain  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  as  well  as 


the  efficient  and  timely  aid  rendered  by  them  to 
the  cause  of  the  freedmen  and  humanity,  by  their 
liberal  contributions  in  money  and  material. 

We  thank  them  for  the  assistance  heretofore  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  various  Local  and  State  Societies, 
now  forming  integral  parts  of  this  Commission ;  and 
assure  them,  that  our  present  comprehensive  organi¬ 
zation  will  enable  us  to  render  any  future  contri¬ 
bution  from  them  still  more  efiTective  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  and  elevation  of  the  freed  people  throughout 
the  whole  of  our  country. 

SELF-HELP. 

Resolved,  That  the  freedmen  of  the  South  should 
be  encouraged  to  support  the  schools  established 
for  their  benefit  among  them,  to  the  extent  of  their 
ability. 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  noon  on  the  12th, 
to  meet  on  Thursday,  November  9th.  The  sessions 
were  characterized  by  earnestness  and  freedom  of 
debate,  with  perfect  unanimity  in  conclusions. 

Among  other  letters  read  at  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Freedmen’s  Aid  Commission, 
was  the  following,  from  Gleneral  Howard :  — 

W<vr  Department, 

Bureau  of  Refugees,  Freedmen,  and  Abandoned  Lands, 
Washinoton,  Oct.  9, 1866. 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  have  just  received  your  kind 
letter,  and  hasten  to  reply.  By  judicious  efifort, 
very  much  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  education  in 
the  South.  The  want  of  money,  the  peculiar  habits 
of  a  lifetime,  and  the  prejudices  necessarily  exist¬ 
ing,  render  the  Southern  communities  for  the  most 
part  unprepared  to  educate  their  poor,  both  white 
and  black. 

Education  underlies  eveiy  hope  of  success  for  the 
freedman.  This  education  must,  of  course,  extend"^ 
rather  to  the  practical  arts  than  to  theoretical  knowl¬ 
edge.  Everything  depends  on  the  youth  and  the 
children  being  thoroughly  instructed  in  every  in¬ 
dustrial  pursuit.  Through  education,  embracing 
moral  and  religious  training,  the  fearful  prejudice 
and  hostility  against  ^the  blacks  can  be  overcome. 
They  themselves  will  be  able  to  demand  and  re¬ 
ceive  both  privileges  and  rights  that  we  now  have 
difficulty  to  guarantee.  Therefore,  I  earnestly  en¬ 
treat  Benevolent  Associations  to  leave  no  stone  un¬ 
turned  to  give  them  the  opportunities  for  gaining 
knowledge. 

I  would  enjoy  being  with  you  at  your  meeting 
in  Philadelphia,  but  my  orders  carry  me  in  the 
other  direction.  Do  every  thing  you  possibly  can 
for  the  elevation  of  the  freedmen.  My  impression 
is,  that  hundreds,  and  perhaps  thousands,  of  South, 
em  people  would  he  ready  to  aid  you  if  they  were 
approached  in  the  right  way.  They  acknowledge 
their  necessities ;  and,  as  in  Louisiana,  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  native  teachers  will  work  for  wages.  I  am 
often  asked  what  I  can  do  in  the  way  of  aid.  My 
answer  is,  “Not  much.’’  I  must^tum  to  the  Socie- 
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ties,  now,  and  ask  them  what  they  can  do  to  aid 
me  ?  What  are  the  people  willing  to  do  to  secure 
the  blessings  almost  within  our  grasp,  —  the  bless¬ 
ings  of, substantial  freedom  and  enduring  peace? 
Whether  in  a  moral  or  political  point  of  view,  I 
believe  every  thinking  man  is  ready  to  admit  that 
we  will  stand  or  fall  as  a  nation  according  as  we 
are  true  to  principle,  —  according  to  our  fidelity  to 
the  trusts  evidently  committed  to  us. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

O.  O.  Howard,  Major-GeneraL 
— 

•  the  fbeedheh. 

GENERAL  HOWARD'S  TOUR  OF  INSPECTION. — 
HIS  SPEECH  AT  LTNCHBURO. 

It  has  already  been  announced  that  General 
Howard,  Superintendent  of  the  Freedttien’s 
Bureau,  is  making  a  tour  of  inspection  in  the 
South  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  ne¬ 
groes.  The  Lynchburg  “  Virginian,”  of  Sep¬ 
tember  26,  gives  the  following  account  of  his 
visit  and  speech  in  that  city :  — 

“  Major-General  O.  0.  Howard,  Chief  of  the 
Freedmen’s  Bureau  at  Washington,  reached  this 
city  Saturday  night,  and  remained  in  the  city 
during  Sunday  and  yesterday.  He  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  Brigadier-General  Strong,  of  his  staff, 
Brigadier-General  Hawley,  chief  of  staff  of  De 
partment  of  Virginia,  and  Colonel  Brown,  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  for  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

**  On  Sunday  afternoon.  General  Howard  was 
called  on  by  the  City  Council;  and  a  pleasant 
interview  took  place  between  the  members  of 
that  body  and  the  distinguished  visitor.  >  General 
Howard  was  called  on  during  his  stay  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  citizens;  and  the  impression  made  on  them 
by  his  conversation  and  bearing  was  most  favora¬ 
ble.  He  also  expressed  himself  pleased  with  what 
he  saw  and  beard  of  the  people. 

‘*At  night  the  General,  wishing  to  see  some¬ 
thing  of  the  people  whose  affairs  he  has  in  charge, 
attended  service  at  the  African  Church,  at  the 
lower  end  of  Main  Street.  An  immense  crowd 
was  present:  the  fact  having  become  known  that 
they  would  be  thus  honored,  the  colored  popula¬ 
tion  flocked  in  untold  numbers  to  the  house. 

“  After  the  sermon  was  over,  which  was 
preached  by  one  of  their  own  race,  the  General 
stepped  forward  to  the  stand,  and  proceeded  to 
address  some  very  sensible  and  timely  remarks 
to  the  congregation.  He  first  described  to  them, 
in  plain  language,  the  origin,  objects,  and  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Bureau  of  which  he  is  the  head.  He 
then  spoke  to  them  of  their  duty  to  live  virtuous 
and  industrious  lives;  to  work  hard  for  them¬ 
selves;  to  try  to  save  money  enough  to  buy  them¬ 
selves  homes,  and  to  provide  for  all  their  wants. 


He  impressed  upon  them  that  work  was  the  duty 
and  destiny  of  all  men;  that  he  himself  had 
worked  hard  all  his  life,  from  bis  boyhood  up; 
that  he  still  had  to  work  hard,  and  that  he  was 
happy  in  work;  and  that  the  attempt  on  their 
part  to  live  any  other  life  would  surely  bring 
them  into  trouble,  perhaps  starvation.  He  ad¬ 
vised  them  all  to  make  contracts  with  their  for¬ 
mer  masters  or  others,  and,  when  they  had  made 
them,  to  keep  them,  —  observe  them  to  the  letter; 
be  faithful,  industrious,  obedient,  and  thus  to  live 
down  the  predictions  of  many  that  they  were 
unfit  for  freedom.  The  General  cautioned  them 
against  erroneous  and  exaggerated  ideas  of  what 
freedom  was, — that  it  brought  with  it  to  them 
responsibilities  and  cares  that  they  had  never 
known  before;  that  they  would  have  to  work 
hard  and  constantly  to  provide  for  themselves 
and  families,  but  that  they  could  get  along  very 
well  if  they  would  be -energetic,,  honest,  and 
provident.  He  urged  upon  them,  with  great 
earnestness,  to  do  right,  —  try  in  all  cases  to  find 
out  what  is  right;  to  study  and  labor  and  pray  to 
ascertain  it,  and  then  to  do  it.  He  warned  them 
against  lives  of  immorality,  idleness,' and  dishon¬ 
esty,  as  certain  to  bring  them  to  ruin;  and  to 
endeavor  to  live  in  accordance  with  the  Christian 
teachings  of  which  they  had  just  beard.  The 
duty  of  religion  was  very  warmly  impressed  upon 
them;  and  they  were  ttfid,  that,  if  they  considered 
their  lot  a  hard  one  in  this  life,  they  must  so  live 
as  finally  to  attain  to  that  higher  and  better  life, 
where  the  sorrows  incident  to  this  will  not  be 
known.  He  alluded  to  the  fallacious  idea  which 
some  entertained,  that  the  lands  of  the  South 
would  be  parcelled  among  them  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  at  Christmas.  This  idea,  he  told  them,  was 
utterly  without  foundation,  and  to  discard  it  from 
their  minds.  The  Government  had  no  lands  to 
give:  it  had  no  right  to  take  them  from  their 
owners,  and  it  would  not  be  best  if  it  had  the 
right;  and  that,  if  lands  were  given  them  now, 
with  their  want  of  experience  in  managing  for 
themselves,  and  lack  of  means,  they  would  not 
find  it  to  their  advantage,  and  would,  most  prob¬ 
ably,  soon  be  cheated  out  of  them  by  sharpers. 
The  best  thing  now  was  to  work  for  others  faitb- 
ftilly,  learn  experience,  be  industrious  and  eco¬ 
nomical,  and  try  to  save  enough  from  their  wages 
to  buy  themselves  homes  after  a  while.  He  urged 
them  to  educate  their  children,  and  bring  them 
up  to  correct  and  useful  lives.  The  General  al¬ 
luded  to  the  pernicious  advice  which  had  been 
given  them  by  mischievous  persons,  —  such  as, 
‘If  a  white  man  pushes  yon  off  the  sidewalk, 
posh  him  off  too;  if  he  strikes  yon,  strike  him 
back  again,’  &c.  ‘  This,'  said  the  General,  ‘  is  all 
wrong.’  They  must  remember  not  to  violate  the 
teachings  of  the  blessed  Saviour  of  whom  they 
had  been  hearing,  who,  when  be  was  reviled. 
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raViled  not  aj^in,  when  he  was  smitten  on  one 
cheek,  turned  the  other.  That  meek  and  gentle 
example  of  the  great  Master  was  worthy  of  their 
constant '  imitation^  Listen  not  to  the  wicked 
connsels  of  bad  men:  they  would  only  do  them 
harm.  He  assured  them,  that  the  Government 
would  protect  them’,  and  that  their  rights  would 
all  be  respected. 

**  General  Howard  proceeded  in  this  strain  to 
address  his  attentive  audience  at  considerable 
length :  we  give  only  an  imperfect  sketch  of  his 
remarks  from  memory.  They  were  admirably 
conceived,  and  judiciously  adapted  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  necessities  of  the  case,  and  we 
doubt  not  will  result  in  much  good  in  disabusing 
the  mind  of  the  negroes  of  error,  and  giving  them 
correct  views  of  their  real  situation  and  duties." 

— • — 

AHEKICAN  FSEEDMEN’S  AID  UNION. 

69,  NASSAU  ST.;  NEW  YORK,  SEPT.  28,  1865. 

A  MEETING  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  j 
the  Union  was  held  at  these  rooms  to-day; 
John  Farkman  in  the  chair,  and  J.  M.  M‘Kim, 
Secretary.  The  following  resolutions  were 
unanimously  adopted:  — 

Retohed,  That  the  Rev.  Cra'mmond  Kennedy 
be  authorized  to  go  out  to  England  as  the  agent 
of  this  union,  with  a  view  to  diffuse  information 
among  the  people  of  that  country  in  regard  to  the 
freedmen,  and  to  aid  the  friends  of  the  cause 
there,  who  are,  or  may  be,  engaged  in  promoting 
this  important  work. 

Resolved,  That  the  question  of  salary,  and 
others  pertaining  to  Mr.  Kennedy’s  departure  on 
his  misson,  be  referred,  with  power  to  act,  to  a 
Committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  F.  G.  Shaw,  and 
J.  M.  M'Kim. 

Resolved,  That  A.  E.  Newton,  late  assistant 
superintendent  of  schools  of  the  New-Engiand 
and  Pennsylvania  Freedmeti’s  Aid  Societies,  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  be,  and  hereby  is,  appointed 
general  agent  and  superintendent  of  the  interests 
of  this  union  in  that  city,  at  a  salary  of  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  a  year. 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary'  of  the  union  be 
authorized  to  engage,  as  an  assistant  in  his  office, 
a  person  competent  to  represent  the  cause  in'  his 
absence,  and  to  perform  such  duties  as  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  this  Association  may  hereafter  require. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  empowered  to 
engage,  on  the  recommendation,  or  with  the 
approval  of  constituent  Associations,  able  can¬ 
vassers,  whose  business  it  shall  be  to  diffuse  in¬ 
formation,  and  collect  funds  for  the  cause;  the 
funds  to  go  into  the  Treasury  of  the  Association 
within  whose  limits  they  are  collected ;  the  salary 
of  the  canvassers  in  no  case  to  exceed  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  dollars  a  month. 


The  **  vote ''  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
the  American  Freedmen’s  Aid  Conunission, 
referring  the  question  of  paying  expenses  of 
Commissioners  incurred  in  attending  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Commission,  was  brought  up  for 
consideration;  and  it  was  — 

Resolved,  That  the  union  pay  the  travelling 
expenses  of  members  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 
incurred  in  attending  meetings  of  the  same. 

In  answer  to  a  question  raised  in  behalf  of 
one  of  the  Constituent  Associations,  as  to 
whether  it  would  be  expedient  to  exact  pay  — 
say,  in  a  very  small  amount,  such  as  ten  cents 
a  month  —  from  the  pupils  attending  Freed- 
men’s  Aid  Schools,  it  was —  , 

Revolved,  That,  in  the  judgment  of  this  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  schools  should  be  either  wholly  free, 
or  the  charge  made  for  admission  should  be  such 
as  to  be  an  object  in  the  way  of  their  support. 

Revolved,  That  the  Secretary  send  copies  of  the 
minutes  of  all  meetings  of  this  Committee  to 
the  Constituent  Associations,  that  they  may  be 
kept  advised  of  our  doings. 

Adjourned, 

J.  M.  M‘Kim. 

— *— 

War  Department, 

Bureau  of  Refugees,  Freedmen,  and  Abandoned  Lands, 
WAsaniaTON,  Oct.  6,1866. 

Circular  No.  18. 

Issues  of  Subsistence  Stores  to  Hospitals 
now  existing,  or  hereafter  established,  by 
authority  of  this  Bureau,  will  be  made  upon 
the  same  principle  as  are  issues  to  the  Hospi¬ 
tals  of  the  Army.  The 'Hospital  Fund  may 
also  be  expended  in  the  same  manner:  and 
the  cost  of  the  Hospital  ration  will  be  com¬ 
puted  by  the  same  method ;  the  ration  being 
that  established  for  Beffigees  and  Freedmen. 
By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 

O.  O.  Howaud, 
Major  General,  Commiveioner. 

Appbovis, 

A.  B.  Baton, 

Commissary  General  Subsistence. 

■  ♦ 

Headquarters  Assistant  Commissioner,  Bureau  of  Refu¬ 
gees,  Freedmen,  and  Abastdoned  Lands,  South  Ca¬ 
rolina  and  Georgia, 

Obaslsbtok,  S.O.,  Oot.  6, 1865. 

School  Circular  No.  1. 

7b  dispeople  of  South  Carolina. 

In  entering  upon  my  duties  as  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Education  for  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  in  accordance  with  Special  Orders 
No.  19,  Assistant  Commissioner,  Bureau  Refu- 
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gees,  Freedmen  and  Abandoned  Lands  for 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  it  is  my  earnest 
desire  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  all  persons 
in  the  State. 

It  is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  no  work  is 
of  more  importance  as  affecting  the  future 
prosperity  of  the  country  than  the  removal  of 
the  mass  of  ignorance  which  now  weighs 
down  the  laboring  classes  throughout  the 
South.  The  sooner  this  work  is  begun,  the 
better  for  all  parties  concerned. 

In  the  present  crippled  financial  condition  of 
this  State,  it  is  not  expected  that  she  can  as¬ 
sume  the  responsibility  of  providing  the 
means  of  education  of  all  within  her  borders. 
It  is,  therefore,  in  no  spirit  of  arrogance  or 
self-sufficiency  that  the  various  benevolent 
Associations  of  the  North  propose  to  assist  in  I 
the  work  of  educating  the  ignorant  classes  of 
this  and  of  other  States  in  the  South.  The 
proposition  is  made  with  the  sincere  desire  of 
bearing  their  share  of  the  burdens  Providence 
has  put  upon  us  all,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  a  brighter  and  more  prosperous 
future. 

These  Associations  now  stand  prepared  to 
furnish  teachers  whenever  the  Agents  of  this 
Bureau  shall  call  for  them. 

I  therefore  earnestly  request  all  persons  in 
any  part  of  this  State,  who  may  feel  an  inter¬ 
est  in  this  work,  to  communicate  with  me, 
furnishing  me  with  all  the  information  they 
can  give  as  to  the  facilities  of  establishing 
schools  in  their  respective  neighborhoods. 

Wherever  residents  of  the  State  are  willing 
to  accept  positions  as  teachers,  and  are  other¬ 
wise  qualified,  they  will  be  employed. 

Surely,  no  argument  is  needed  to  convince 
the  intelligence  of  this  State  tliat  education  is 
the  prime  condition  of  its  future  safety  and 
prosperity,  and  that  the  work  of  education 
cannot  be  commenced  too  soon,  or  carried  on 
with  too  much  earnestness.  If  on  no  other 
ground  than  self-interest  alone,  this  matter 
recommends  itself  to  the  attention  of  every 
planter  in  the  State. 

Let  the  freedmen  on  your  plantations  know 
that  there  is  a  school  at  hand,  where  their 
children  may  be  educated,  and  you  give  one 
of  the  strongest  inducements  to  contentment 
and  steady  industry. 

The  purpose  of  this  Bureau,  and  especially 
this  branch  of  it,  is  neither  to  destroy  or 
unnecessarily  interfere,  but  simply  to  assist  in 
repairing  the  "waste  places,"  and  in  laying 
sure  the  foundations  of  the  future  happiness 


and  greatness  of  the  people  of  this  State,  and 
of  the  whole  country.  This  is  the  spirit  in 
which  we  shall  labor;  and  we  trust  the  people 
of  South  Carolina  will  meet  us  in  a  similar 
spirit,  and  co-operate  with  us  in  our  efforts,  so 
long  as  these  efforts  may  be  needed,  to  secure 
the  ends  for  which  this  Bureau  was  estab¬ 
lished,  —  the  protection  and  education  of  the 
ignorant,  and  the  well-being  and  safety  of  the 
whole  community. 

Reuben  Tomlinson, 

Superintendent  of  Schools  for  South  Carolina. 

■  ♦ 

War  Department, 

Bureau  of  Refugees^  Freednun^  and  Abandoned  LandSy 
Washikotom,  Oct.  4, 1865. 

Circular  Letter. 

^  State  laws  with  regard  to  apprenticeship 
will  be  recognized  by  this  Bureau,  provided 
they  make  no  distinction  of  color,  or,  in  case 
they  do  so,  the  said  laws  applying  to  white 
children  will  be  extended  to  tlie  colored. 

Officers  of  this  Bureau  are  regarded  as 
guardians  of  orphan  minors  of  freedmen,  with¬ 
in  their  respective  districts. 

The  principle  to  be  adhered  to  with  regard 
to  paupers  is,  that  each  county,  parish,  town¬ 
ship,  or  city,  shall  care  for  and  provide  for  its 
own  poor. 

Vagrant  laws  made  for  free  people,  and  now 
in  force,  on  the  statute  books  of  the  States 
embraced  in  the  operations  of  this  Bureau, 
will  be  recognized  and  extended  to  the  freed¬ 
men. 

Assistant  Commissioners  will  draw  up  spe- 
cific  instructions  applicable  to  their  respective 
States,  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  prin¬ 
ciples.  O.  O.  Howard, 

Major  General,  Commissioner. 

— • — 

EXTRACTS  FROM  TEACHERS’  LETTERS. 

The  colored  people  have  a  hard  time  of  it  at  the 
best.  We  have  continually  reported  to  us  cases 
where  “  Dis  3’oung  un  lib  ob«r  dar  four  montiis, 
and  hasn’t  had  any  pay.”  —  “My  Phebe  bes  a 
seamster  at  the  Hospital  all  summer,  and  can't 
get  a  cent.”  One  fine  stout  girl,  who  came  -this 
morning,  told  how  she  and  an  older  sister  support 
a  half-dozen  children,  and  an  infirm  father,  while 
paying  two  dollars  a  week  “  stiddy  ”  for  rent  to  a 
man  who  charges  the  colored  people  eight  dollars 
a  month  for  every  room  they  occupy.  His  aim 
is  to  get  and  keep  them  in  his  debt,  and  so  more 
entirely  under  his  control.  Of  course,  all  we  can 
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do  is  to  refer  them  to  the  **  Bnrena,”  besides  re¬ 
lieving  any  immediate  and  urgent  necessity. 
Sometimes  they  get  relief,  and  sometimes  they  do 
not, — quite  as  often  the  latter.  The  authorities 
seem  disposed  to  obstruct  rather  than  facilitate 
the  action  of  the  Bureau,  and  Governor  Holden 
is  twq;-sided,  —  notoriously  so. 

You  ask  concerning  the  white  people  of 
Baleigh.  They  have  the  unmistakable  Southern 
features.  One  cannot  help  telling  them  at  a 
glance.  We  have  npt  the  slightest  intercourse 
with  them  socially.  Even  those  who  are  most 
friendly  to  “the  race”  think  that  no  persons, 
certainly  no  ladies,  would  come  here  for  nothing 
but  to  “teach  niggers.”  It  is  rather  amusing 
than  otherwise  to  see  some  lofty  dame  draw  her 
calico  skirts  aside,  as  we  occasionally  pass  them 
on  the'streets,  as  if  tliere  were  actual  pollution  in 
the  slightest  contact.  There  is  not  a  private 
house  in  Raleigh  where  wo  could  be  boarded,  —  I 
mean  a  white  family.  Our  good  friend,  Mr. 
- ,  of  whom  I  have  spoken  before,  who  in¬ 
terests  himself  in  our  behalf  in  every  respect, 
made  search  far  and  wide  for  a  place  for  two  I 
teachers  from  the  National  Society  of  New  York. 
One  lady,  whose  brother  holds  a  position  in  the 
Freedmen’s  Bureau,  assured  him,  that,  if  she  were 
starving  for  bread,  she  would  not  have  one  in  her 
house.  Another  “  serene  sultana  ” — as  he  called 
her  —  placidly  informed  him  that  she  would  not 
board  them  for  five  hundred  dollars  a  day,  in 
gold.  We  are,  however,  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  dependent  upon  their  good  offices.  I  have 
not  dreamed  of  being  homesick,  nor  lonely,  nor 
despondent.  You  caution  me  against  being  dis¬ 
heartened  by  seeming  obstacles.  But  they  have 
not  that  effect.  The  more  of  need  1  see  in  every 
thing,  the  more  I  am  eager  to  do.  I  wish  I  were 
infinitely  better  taught  to  enlighten  their  igno¬ 
rance,  richer  to  supply  their  poverty,  stronger  to 
do  for  and  bear  with  them.  I  know  full  well  my 
courage  is  not  in  or  of  myself;  but  I  accept  it  as 
a  blessing  which  I  especially  need,  and  am  grate¬ 
ful  for  it  as  such.  I  am  very  thankful  to  be  in  so 
pleasant  a  family. 

The  average  expense  of  living  here  is  the  same, 
nearly,  ns  at  home, — somethings  higher,  others 
lower.  Flour,  $14  per  barrel ;  sugar  (Kght  brown), 
25  cents  per  pound  ;  beef,  20  cents  ;  butter,  65 
cents  ;  eggs,  50  cents  a  dozen  ;  milk,  15  cents  a 
quart ;  house-rent  (unfurnished),  $15  a  month. 
You  see  we  shall  hardly  be  able  to  make  the  ten 
dollars  a  month  cover  our  household  expenses. 
Fuel  is  quite  an  item  ;  even  our  experience  of 
last  week  told  us  that.  What  it  will  be,  with 
winter  winds  and  dampness  rushing  through  the 
thousand  and  one  crevices  of  the  loosely  finished 
house,  one  cannot  imagine.” 

A.  F.  c. 

Raleigh,  N.C. 


Durimo  the  month  just 'passed,  a  great  many 
scholars  have  bad  to  remain  away  from  school  to 
work  in  the  field.  Of  the  number  who  have  been 
able  to  attend  regularly,  all  but  three  can  read 
and  spell,  —  some  ju»t  commencing,  it  is  true,  but 
every  day  I  can  see  they  are  making  progress. 
The  general  exercises  in  geography  and  arithme¬ 
tic  interest  all,  though  not  all  are  able  to  answer 
my  questions.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  gain 
much,  when  there  is  so  little  regularity  in  atten¬ 
dance. 

All  my  attempts  to  establish  a  school  for  the 
adults  are  vain.  The  planters  are  hurrying  to  get 
their  crop  gathered.  I  have  hope  and  expecta¬ 
tion  that  I  shall  succeed  this  month.  Some  of 
the  parents  have  “dropped  in”  to  the  school¬ 
room,  and  appear  well  pleased  to  hear  the  recita¬ 
tions  of  the  children.  1  have  no  report  to  make 
of  unruly  children;  for  all  seem  to  exert  them¬ 
selves  to  please  me,  and  every  week  increases  my 
interest  as  it  does  theirs  also. 

Respectfully, 

X.  8.  P. 

- 

APPEAL  BY  GEN.  SAXTON  TO  THE  CHARI¬ 
TABLE. 

We  would  urgently  call  the  attention  of  all 
our  readers  to  the  accompanying  letter.  Will 
not  some  of  our  Branch  Societies,  which  can¬ 
not  afford  to  support  a  teacher,  respond  to  it, 
by  sending  us  the  articles  needed  ? 

Headquarters,  Assistant  Commissioner,  Bureau  Refu¬ 
gees,  Freedmen,  and  Abandoned  Lands,  South  Ca¬ 
rolina  and  Georgia, 

Charleston,  8.  C.,  October  12, 1866. 
Chairman  Commission  on  Clothing, 

Boston,  Mass. : 

My  Dear  Sir, — I  deem  it  my  duty  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  great  numbers  of  desti¬ 
tute  persons,  for  whose  protection  this  Bureau  was 
established,  call  again  for  the  benevolence  of  the 
North.  Unless  clothing  of  all  kinds  is  furnished, 
there  must  be  great  suffering  and  loss  of  life  during 
the  inclement  season  now  approaching.  The  means 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  are  en¬ 
tirely  inadequate  to  meet  the  pressing  demands  of 
destitute  humanity.  Blankets,  woollen  shirts,  pan¬ 
taloons,  w'omen’s  and  children’s  underclothing  and 
dresses,  and  shoes  and  stockings,  of  all  sizes,  are 
needed. 

Great  portions  of  these  two  States  have  been 
desolated  and  laid  waste  by  the  late  war.  Indus¬ 
try'  has  been  interrupted,  and  over  large  districts 
entirely  suspended;  and  thousands  of  people  are 
utterly  destitute.  85,000  blankets  are  needed  in 
South  Carolina  and  on  the  Sea  Islands  alone. 
Ever}’  necessary  article  of  wearing  apparel  which 
you  can  send,  will  be  the  means  of  saving  sdme 
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one  from  sufTerinfr.  Great  care  will  be  used  in  the 
distribution  of  the  clothing  and  supplies  sent;  as  an 
officer  will  be  specially  appointed  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  articles,  and  attend  to  their  distri¬ 
bution. 

I  am,  Sir,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  ser¬ 
vant, 

R.  Saxton,  Brev.  Major  Gen., 
Assistant  Commissioner. 


TO  BRANCH  SOCIETIES’  SEWING-CIRCLES. 

EXTRACT  OF  A  LETTFR  FROM  PORT  ROYAL,  8.  C. 

“The  Freedmen’s  Home  needs  several  things 
to  make  it  comfortable  for  the  winter,  as  we  have 
been  sharply  reminded  for  a  week  past.  The  sup¬ 
ply  of  bed-clothing  is  scanty.  Blankets,  especially, 
are  needed.  It  is  desirable,  also,  that  a  quantity 
of  unmade  material  for  clothing  should  be  sent ;  as 
it  often  happens  that  w'omen  are  staying  at  the 
Home  who  are  unable  to  do  hard  work,  but  quite 
able  to  sew.  The  garments  that  are  most  needed 
might  be^  made  by  them,  and  made  to  ht  the 
wearers. 

“  These  are  the  more  immediate  wants  of  the  In¬ 
stitution  ;  and  I  would  crave  for  them  your  early 
attention.”  j.  b.  s. 


TO  BRANCH  SOCIETIES. 

The  Treasurers  of  all  Branch  Societies  are 
requested,  in  remitting  to  us,  to  make  their 
drafts  payable  to  William  Endicott,  jun.. 
Treasurer  of  New-England  Preedmen’s  Aid 
Society.  It  will  save  much  inconvenience 
and  risk. 

— ♦— 

OFFICE  EXPENSES. 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked  of  us  how 
it  happens  that  it  takes  8600  per  annum  to 
support  one  of  our  teachers,  while  other  soci¬ 
eties  offer  to  send  a  teacher  for  8300.  It  has 
even  been  hinted  that  the  latter  sum  is  all 
that  reaches  the  southern  field,  while  the  re¬ 
mainder  is  absorbed  in  office  expenses. 

The  truth  is,  that  83000  per  annum  will 
cover  all  the  general  expenses  of  this  society, 
being,  as  we  believe,  a  smaller  fraction  of  the 
gross  receipts  than  is  required  by  any  other 
similar  association.  The  rest  is  applied  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  beneficent  uses  contemplated  by 
the  donors, — mainly  to  the  support  of  schools 
and  teachers. 

The  reasons  for  this  small  proportion  are 
numerous :  — 

First,  most  of  the  office-work  is  gratuitous. 
The  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  serve  on  the  sev¬ 


eral  committees,  and  conduct  all  the  import¬ 
ant  business,  do  not  depend  upon  salary  for 
support,  but  contribute  their  valuable  and 
efficient  services  from  interest  in  the  cause. 

Second,  we  employ  no  collecting  agents. 
These  roving  tithe-gatherers,  whose  travelling 
expenses  and  commissions  absorb  so  large  a 
share  of  all  they  collect,  are  rendered  mmec- 
essary  by  our  system  of  local  Branch  Socie¬ 
ties.  Each  such  Society  collects  its  own  funds 
in  its  own  way,  without  charge,  and  remits 
them  to  our  Treasurer,  to  be  applied  to  such 
purposes  as  itself  may  appoint. 

Third,  our  organ,  “  The  Freedman’s  Rec¬ 
ord,”  nearly  supports  itself. 

Fourth,  our  office-rent  is  very  small. 

How  is  it,  then,  that  we  require  8200  more 
for  each  teacher  than  other  societies  ?  Because, 
we  answer,  we  are  resolved  to  have  good 
teachers,  to  support  them  comfortably,  and  to 
provide  them  with  books,  slates,  and  the  nec¬ 
essary  apparatus  of  the  school-room.  Thirty 
dollars  a  month  to  ladies,  and  forty  to  gentle¬ 
men,  besides  their  transportation  to  and  fro, 
are  the  least  sums  necessary  to  maintain  the 
kind  of  teachers  we  send,  in  health  and  use¬ 
fulness. 

Where  ability  is  signal  and  the  duties  very 
onerous,  we  sometimes  give  860,  or  875  a 
month.  The  average  expense  of  our  teachers 
to  us  is  rather  over  than  under  8500  a  year. 
This,  with  all  the  help  that  government  gives 
any  Society,  given  to  us  also. 

Where  teachers  cost  a  less  sum,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  they  are  paid  a  salary  so  small  as  to  en¬ 
danger  their  health  by  the  necessity  of  undue 
economy,  or  else  are  not  furnished  with  the 
appliances  necessary  for  their  usefulness  as 
teachers. 

This  office  has  occasionally  supplied  the 
teachers  of  other  associations  with  books, 
blackboards,  &c.,  rather  than  see  their  worl^ 
drag  for  want  of  them. 

Whoever  has  studied  the  workings  of  the 
various  school  systems  among  the  Freedmen, 
must  have  been  strongly  impressed  with  the 
need  of  first-rate  teachers.  Persons  of  high 
character  are  needed  to  secure  the  respect  of 
the  blacks ;  persons  of  talent  as  teachers  to 
study  out  the  peculiarities  of  the  negro  mind ; 
persons  of  education  and  refinement  to  illus¬ 
trate  to  the  South  the  superiority  of  a  Free 
over  a  Slave  civilization.  Vulgar  or  illiter¬ 
ate  or  incompetent  men  and  women  do  vastly 
more  harm  than  good,  as  teachers.  Such  we 
will  not  employ,  though  they  offer  to  go  gratu- 
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itously.  Those  we  need  are  not  difficult  to  get ; 
but  it  is  on  terms  which  involve  so  much  self- 
denial  and  pecuniary  sacrifice  on  their  part,  that 
there  would  be  neither  propriety  nor  economy 
in  asking  them  to  make  more.  The  salary 
we  give,  although  larger  than  others  give,  is 
but  a  pittance  compared  with  that  which 
many  of  our  teachers  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of 
the  noble  work  we  offer.  New-England  towns 
complain  that  we  are  taking  their  best  teach¬ 
ers  from  them  for  the  South.  New-England, 
with  her  great  intellectual  resources,  can 
afford  the  loss,  —  and  New-England  with  her 
intelligent  generosity  must  support  such  teach¬ 
ers  in  their  mission  with  a  wise  and  liberal 
economy. 

— ♦ — 

MILESTONES. 

We  all  remember  the  story  of  the  Irishman 
who  said  “Milestones  were  a  great  convenience, 
he  wondered  they  did  not  have  them  oftener ; " 
but  the  bewildered  traveller  on  the  prairie, 
who  imagines  he  is  making  progress,  but 
comes  round  again  to  the  same  old  tattered 
stone,  which  shows  that  he  has  been  all  the 
while  travelling  in  a  circle,  does  not  share 
in  his  feelings. 

The  unfortunate  election  of  Oct.  2d,  in  Con¬ 
necticut  is  such  a  milestone,  which  shows  us 
how  little  progress  we  have  made  through  all 
these  years  of  toil  and  suffering  and  war. 
Here  we  are  back  on  the  old  lie,  “  that  God 
hath  not  made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations  of 
men  to  dwell  together  in  unity.”  It  is  the 
devil  within  that  alone  gives  power  to  the 
devil  without.  All  the  wickedness  of  south¬ 
ern  malice  cannot  harm  us  so  much  as  this 
cowardly  prejudice  in  our  own  hearts.  Con¬ 
necticut  has  not  even  the  poor  excuse  of  self- 
defence  or  practical  expediency  which  some 
of  the  southern  States  might  set  up  with  a 
show  of  argument  where  the  blacks  outnum¬ 
ber  the  whites.  Her  two  thousand  colored 
voters  could  not  harm  the  State,  were  they 
ever  so  ignorant  or  deluded.  Connecticut  has 
recorded  her  solemn  vote  in  fiivor  of  caste 
against  democratic  equality.  Had  the  colored 
population  been  larger,  so  that  the  politicians 
of  Connecticut  would  have  valued  their  aid, 
we  believe  their  chance  would  be  better. 
The  Anglo  Saxon,  says  Wendell  Phillips, 
never  grants  a  right,  until  the  claimant  be¬ 
comes  powerful.  We  trust  that  the  black 
man  will  make  his  power  felt,  so  that  his  rights 
miist  be  given  to  him.  If  the  spirit  which 


animated  thd'  64th  regiment  to  refuse  all  pay 
until  the  full  amount  was  voted  them,  wotild 
inspire  the  black  man  of  Connecticut  to  pay 
no  taxes,  until  they  are  duly  acknowledged 
by  their  government,  we  think  it  would  have 
an  excellent  effect.  Two  thousand  men  im¬ 
prisoned  for  adherence  to  the  old  motto — no 
taxation  without  representation — would  not 
read  well  in  the  New-England  annals  for  1866. 

To  our  Connecticut  fi'iends  who  are  nobly 
coming  up  to  the  work  for  the  Freedmen,  we 
say,  do  not  be  discouraged.  Let  the  greatness 
of  the  work — made  ten  times  harder  by  the 
deed  of  Connecticut — inspire  you  to  firesh 
exertions.  There  can  be  neither  rest  nor 
peace  for  the  country,  while  four  millions  of 
its  people  stand  in  &lse  relations.  Truth 
alone  is  stable  and  will  endure. 

— • — 

THE  TEST  QUESTION. 

As  we  review  the  history  of  the  science  of 
government,  we  may  well  congratulate  our¬ 
selves  on  the  progress  it  has  made.  The  day 
is  long  past  when  Ptolemies  and  Caesars  re¬ 
garded  nations  as  their  personal  property; 
when  men  and  cattle,  cities  and  fertile  fields, 
were  all  counted  by  them  a  part  of  their  law¬ 
ful  inheritance,  to  be  ruled  and  worked  for 
their  owu  individual  profit. 

The  day,  too,  is  past,  when  an  oligarchy — 
a  ruling  minority  —  can  regard  themselves  as 
the  only  power  in  the  land,  and  the  masses  as 
their  tools,  to  be  handled  by  them  as  shall  best 
subserve  their  own  interests. 

The  day  has  come  when  the  influence  of  the 
people  is  felt  in  every  government.  Kings 
and  emperors  scrutinize  narrowly  the  barom¬ 
eter  of  public  opinion,  and  trim  their  sails  ac¬ 
cordingly.  The  masses  are  no  longer  regarded 
as  an  tmresisting  flock,  to  be  driven  or  led ; 
but  as  the  very  fountain  head  and  source  of 
power.  To  every  wise  monarch.  Vox  populi 
est  vox  del. 

In  our  own  country,  in  principle  at  least, 
the  whole  people  are  the  government.  They 
rule  themselves.  Only  for  convenience  the 
executive  authority  is  delegated  to  individuals 
instead  of  being  reserved  in  the  direct  grasp 
of  the  people. 

Has  government,  then,  reached  its  acme  of 
development  here?  Is  there  no  further  step 
to  be  taken  in  this  onward  progress?  One 
step  more  remains,  and  one  of  the  principle, 
rather  than  of  the  form,  of  government.  One 
place,  the  post  of  honor,  yet  remains  vacant. 
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A  nation  is  wanted  whose  leading  principle 
of  government  shall  be  absolute  right,  not 
self-aggrandizement;  duty,  and  not  a  time¬ 
serving  expediency,  —  a  nation  whose  view 
shall  be  broad  enough  to  embrace  the  world, 
yet  witli  sight  keen  enough  to  overlook  no 
wrong  witliin  its  own  borders.  In  the  burning 
words  of  Garibaldi,  “  The  world  is  in  want  of 
a  leading  people,  which,  similar  to  the  knights- 
errant  of  yore,  would  devote  itself  to  redress 
the  wrongs,  to  take  the  side  of  the  weak,  and 
to  sacrifice,  for  a  while,  its  own  material  wel¬ 
fare  in  order  to  attain  a  far  more  valiiable 
good,  namely,  the  satisfaction  of  having  miti¬ 
gated  the  sufferings  of  fellow-men.  A  people, 
that  came  courageously  to  the  front  with  such 
a  noble  object,  would  rally  round  itself  all 
those  who  are  oppressed,  all  those  who  would 
fain  rise  from  the  abyss  of  misfortune  into 
which  the  perversity  of  governments  has 
thrown  them.” 

Is  this  the  fond  fancy  of  a  visionary  enthu¬ 
siast  ?  or  is  not  the  realization  of  this  ideal  a 
worthy  and  legitimate  object  of  ambition  for 
a  great  nation.  Have  we  so  little  faith  in  the 
onward  progress  of  things  as  to  pronounce 
such  an  aim  impracticable?  A  similar  lofty 
ideal  was  doubtless  in  the  mind  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  when,  in  his  farewell  address,  he  says :  — 

“  It  will  be  worthy  of  a  free,  enlightened, 
and,  at  no  distant  period,  a  great  nation,  to 
give  to  mankind  the  magnanimous,  and  too 
novel,  example  of  a  people  always  guided  by 
an  exalted  justice  and  benevolence.” 

That  the  past  record  of  our  nation  will  not 
bear  scrutiny,  in  the  light  of  such  an  ideal,  is 
but  too  evident.  We  are  now,  however,  pass¬ 
ing  through  a  transition  state.  A  new  stage 
of  progress  is  opening  before  us,  and  now  is 
the  time  for  evil  spirits  to  be  exorcised,  and 
high  and  lofty  aims  to  be  adopted.  Upon  the 
threshold  of  this  new  period  of  our  national 
existence,  a  test  question  meets  us, — a  ques¬ 
tion  of  vital  importance,  when  we  consider 
the  principles  involved.  Our  attitude  toward 
the  colored  man  is  to  decide  whether  justice, 
duty,  and  right,  are  to  govern  and  control  Us,  — 
whether  the  fundamental  truth,  enounced  in 
our  Declaration  of  Independence,  is  to  be  the 
guiding  principle  of  this  people,  or  whether  its 
noble  words  are  to  prove,  as  they  have  so 
often  proved,  mere  empty  phrases,  tickling 
the  ear,  but  eluding  our  grasp,  and  contradict¬ 
ed  in  every  page  of  our  history.  It  is  not 
whether  we  will  be  magnanimous, — whether 
we  will  make  a  free  gift  of  citizenship,  and  all 


that  the  term  implies,  to  a  race  which  craves 
the  favor; — but,  whether  we  will  be  just, — 
whether  we  will  do  the  right  thing,  and  do  it 
because  it  is  right. 

Why  should  not  the  black  man  vote  ?  The 
reason,  certainly,  is  not  merely  on  account  of 
the  color  of  the  skin,  per  se.  He  who  raises 
that  issue  quarrels  with  God,  who  has  made 
men  black  or  white  as  seemed  good  in  his 
sight.  No,  it  is  said  it  is  not  on  account  of 
the  color ;  but  because  the  color  marks  a  race 
unfit  for  the  responsibility  of  suffrage.  We 
reply,  state  your  qualifications:  make  your 
educational  standard  your  criterion  of  intel¬ 
ligence,  high  or  low,  as  pleases  you  best ;  only 
let  the  test  be  applied  to  all  men,  irrespective 
of  color.  Let  us  get  at  the  root  of  the  matter, 
and  make  ignorance,  degradation,  and  crime 
themselves,  not  any  fancied  sign  of  these,  the 
disqualifications  for  the  rights  of  manhood  and 
citizenship.  Let  intelligence  and  loyalty  be 
the  condition  of  the  possession  of  these  priv¬ 
ileges.  This  is  the  question  which  now  hangs 
in  suspense,  and  upon  whose  decision  our  na¬ 
tional  honor  and  virtue  depend.  To  quote 
once  more  the  words  of  the  Father  of  our 
country.  After  premising  that  a  people  should 
be  “  guided  by  an  exalted  justice  and  benevo¬ 
lence,”  he  adds :  “  Who  can  doubt  that,  in 
the  course  of  time  and  things,  the  fruits  of 
such  a  plan  would  richly  repay  any  temporary 
advantage  which  might  be  lost  by  a  steady 
adherence  to  it?  Can  it  be  that  Provid»'ncr: 
has  not  connected  the  permanent  felicity  of  a 
nation  with  its  virtue?  The  experiment,  at 
least,  is  recommended  by  every  sentiment 
which  ennobles  human  nature.  Alas !  is  it 
rendered  impossible  by  its  vices  ?  ” 

F.  B.  A. 

EXTBAGT  OF  A  LETTER  FROM  GORDONS- 
VILLE,  VA. 

The  soldiers  here  are  very  few,  and  the  people 
are  very  wicked.  We  talk  no  politics;  but  the 
chaplain  is  faithful  to  his  duties  in  connection 
with  tlie  Freedinen's  Bureau,  and  I  try  to  be 
faithful  to  my  trust  too.  We  are  not  safe  here  a 
single  night;  but  we  occupy  adjoining  rooms,  and 
Heaven  pity  the  souls  and  families  of  those  wlio 
attempt  to  actualize  a  few  threats  which  have 
been  made!  I  should  not  have  mentioned  this 
fact;  but  it  has  modified,  and  may  in  the  future 
modify,  my  decisions  with  regard  to  locating  ladj' 
teachers  from  the  North.  I  shall  not  send  for  a 
lady  to  teach,  unless  I  find  a  situation  where  I 
would  willingly  have  my  sister  go.  My  feelings 
on  this  point  are 'not  morbid  nor  unfounded,  I  as¬ 
sure  you.  E.  1*.  F. 
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LIST  OF  TEACHERS  NOW  IV  SERVICE. 


Name  of  Teacher. 


Place. 


South  Cabomna. 

Home. 


Mhry  B.  Stoddard 

Oliver  Howard 
Cliinena  Howard  . 
Caroline  F.  Thompson 
Ellen  F.  Stearns  . 
Anne  P.  Merriam . 
Harrison  Leland  . 
Eunice  B.  Leland . 

S.  Frances  Hancock 
Anna  F.  Clarke  . 
Ella  Bates  .  .  . 
Lvdia  B.  Chace  . 
Mary  R.  Kimball  . 
Mary  Horton  .  . 
Anna  Gardner  .  . 
Luella  J.  Chase  . 
Caroline  E.  Croome 


Lucy  Chase .  .  . 
Sarah  E.  Chase  . 
Ellen  B.  Haven  . 
Sarah  Clark.  .  . 
Mary  C.  Axtell 
Frances  E.  Ellis  . 
J.  Stuart  Banfield 
Bessie  L.  Canedy . 
Angelina  Ball  .  . 
Sarah  E.  Foster  . 
Elizabeth  R.  Ball  . 
Peter  H.  Woolfolk 
Martha  H.  Chace  . 
S.  Virginia  Lawton 
E.  Mariana  Lawton 
H.  T.  Aborn  .  . 
Edwin  P.  Frost  . 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Frost . 
Mrs.  N.  Wardner  . 
Sarah  G.  BroWn  . 
Maria  R.  Mann 
Geo.  Powell  .  . 


A.  Jane  Knight  . 

* 

.  Lancaster  .  . 

Sophia  Knight .  . 

• 

.  South  Reading 

Adelaide  F.  Boyden 

• 

.  South  Walpole 

Jane  Hosmer  .  . 

.  Concord  . 

Mrs.  A.  F.  Pillsbury 

• 

.  Ludlow .  . 

Elizabeth  H.  Botume 

Beaufort  . 

.  Boston  .  . 

Elizabeth  P.  Breck 

.  Northampton 

Sarah  P.  Lillie .  . 

Hilton  Head 

.  Hopedale  . 

Jane  B.  Smith  .  . 

.  Hanson  .  . 

Harriet  Tubman  . 

•  •  •  • 

.  Auburn,  N.Y. 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Hawkes 

•  •  •  • 

.  Manchester,  1 

Fanny  S.  Langford 

Beaufort  . 

.  Boston  .  . 

Mary  A.  Fowler  . 

Hilton  Head 

Selma  Wesselho^ft 

•  •  •  • 

.  Dorchester 

Harriet  Buttrick  . 

•  •  •  • 

.  Concord  . 

Mary  C.  Green 

•  e  •  • 

.  Boston  .  . 

Melissa  Chamberlain 

•  •  •  • 

.  Dover,  N.H. 

Almira  P.  White  . 

•  •  e  • 

.  Exeter,  N.H. 

Letitia  Sargent  . 

•  •  •  • 

.  Gloucester . 

Mary  F.  Baker .  . 

Hilton  Head 

.  Hopkinton . 

Ellen  S.  Kempton 

Edisto  Island 

.  New  Bedford 

Elmira  B.  Stanton 

.  Lowell  .  . 

Albert  Everett  .  . 

.  Groton  .  . 

Octavia  C.  Page  . 

.  Watertown 

Mary  Ames  .  .  . 

Edisto  Island 

.  Springfield 

Emily  T.  Bliss  .  . 

•  ♦» 

Arthur  Sumner  . 

Charleston 

.  Cambridge 

E.  T.  Williams 

.  Brookline  . 

Ellen  M.  Patrick  . 

.  Hopedale  . 

Louise  Fisher  .  . 

.  .  .  . 

.  Salem  .  . 

Newbern 


Raleigh 


Hobth  Gabolina. 
North  Easton 


Neponset 


Roanoke  Island 

_.  >»  I* 

Kmgston  .  . 
Clumford  Creek 

Norfolk 


BicHmond 


Alexandria 


Gordonsville 


TownAeld 
Harper’s  Ferry 
Louisa  Court  *' 


Scituate 
Providence 
Salem  . 


Nantucket 
Kppinz,  N.H. 
West  Newton 
Virginia. 
Worcester . 


Portsmouth,  N.H 
Dorchester 
Grafton .  .  . 
Boston  .  .  . 
Dover,  N.H.  . 
Fall  River  .  . 
Concord ,  .  . 
Somerville 
Concord  .  . 
Richmond,  Va. 
Providence,  R.I. 
Cambridge  . 


House 


Barre  . 
Concord 


Adopted  by. 

Lancaster. 


Barnard  F.  A.  S.,  Dorchester. 
Whitney  Family. 
Northampton. 


Mayhew  F.  A.  S.,  Boston. 
Indiana-street  Church  F.  A.  S. 
Dorchester  and  Milton  L.  Mills. 
Barnard  F.  A.  S.,  Dorchester. 
Concord. 

South  Danvers. 

Lovejoy  F.  A.  S. 

Gloucester. 

New  Bedford. 

Springfield.  ^ 

Montpelier. 

Lawrence. 

Free. 


Hopedale. 

Boston  Young  Ladies’  Society. 


Roxbury. 

Fitchburg. 

Brookline. 

Springfield. 

Framingham. 

Winchendon. 

Dorchester  and  Milton  L.  Mills. 

Salem. 

Hingham. 

Chelsea. 


Roxbury. 

Leicester. 

Free. 

Barnard  F.  A.  S.,  Dorchester. 
Grafton. 

Dr.  Nehemiah  Adams’s  Society. 
Brookline. 

Soldier’s  Memorial  Society. 
Haverhill. 

Somerville. 

Billerica. 

Arlington-street  Church. 
Plymouth. 

Barnard  F.  A.  S.,  Dorchester. 
Leicester. 


Mattapan. 
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Frances  W.  Perkins  . 
Emma  V.  Browne  . 
Harriet  Carter  .  .  . 
Sarah  E.  Thomas  .  . 
Anna  W.  Allen  .  . 


Distbict  of  Columbia. 
Washington  .  .  .  Middlefi$ld,  Conn.  . 
„  ...  Georgetown,  D.C.  . 

„  ...  Cambridge  .  .  . 

,,  ...  Washington  .  .  . 

„  ...  Walpole  .  .  .  . 

Georgia. 


James  M.  Simms  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Georgia  Stewart  . 
,,  Margaret  Denslow . 
„  Abigail  Small  .  . 
Miss  Amanda  Miller.  . 
„  Gertrude  Henderson 
,,  Claudia  Ward  .  . 


Savannah  .  . 


Joseph  M.  Brown  .  . 
Helen  A.  Learned 
Henry  T.  Hartwell  . 
Mrs.  Aug.  I.  Moulton 
Hannah  G.  Andrews. 
Mr.  Aug.  I.  Moulton . 
Harriet  B.  Cushing  . 
Mary  E.  Perry .  .  . 
Julia  A.  Smith  .  . 
Charles  Virgil  Smith 
Thomas  E.  Younger . 
Harrison  T.  Fletcher 
Mary  S.  Osborne  .  . 
Mrs.  Jane  E.  Clarke  . 


Baltimore  . 

tf 

j>  • 

n  • 

II  • 

II 

♦I  • 

Cambridge 
Fountain  . 
Annapolis  . 
Chestertown 
Cumberland 
Church  Creek 
Sandy  Spring 


.  Savannah  .  .  .  . 


Maryland. 

.  Springfield  .  .  . 
.  Watertown  .  .  . 


Charlestown  .  .  . 

Boston . 

Harvard  .... 

Boston . 


West  Roxbnr^. 

Mayhew  Society  of  Boston. 
Cambridge. 


Free. 


Watertown. 


Roxbnry. 

Groton. 


“POOR  WHITES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA." 

Wilmington,  Oct.  14. 

Spindling  of  legs,  round  of  shoulders,  sunken  of 
chest,  lank  of  body,  stooping  of  posture,  narrow 
of  face,  retreating  of  forehead,  thin  of  nose,  small 
of  chin,  large  of  mouth,  —  this  the  Native  North 
Carolinian,  as  one  sees  him  outside  the  cities 
and  large  towns.  There  is  insipidity  in  his 
face,  indecision  in  his  step,  and  inefficiency  in 
his  whole  bearing.  His  house  has  two  rooms  and 
a  loft,  and  is  meanly  furnished,  —  one  and  pos¬ 
sibly  two  beds,  three  or  four  chairs,  half-a-dozen 
stools,  a  cheap  pine  table,  an  old  spinning-wheel, 
a  water-bucket  and  drinking-gourd,  two  tin  wash¬ 
basins,  half-a-dozen  tin  platters,  a  few  cooking- 
utensils,  and  a  dozen  odd  pieces  of  crockery. 
Paint  and  whitewash  and  wall-paper  and  window- 
curtains  are,  to  him,  needless  luxuries.  His  wife 
is  leaner,  more  round-shouldered,  more  sunken  of 
chest,  and  more  pinched  of  face,  than  her  hus¬ 
band.  He  “  chaws,  ’’  and  she  “  dips.  ’’  The 
children  of  these  two  are  large-eyed,  tow-headed 
urchins,  alike  ignorant  of  the  decencies  and  the 
possibilities  of  life.  In  this  house  there  is  often 
neither  book  nor  newspaper;  and,  what  is  infinitely 
worse,  no  longing  for  either.  The  day  begins  at 
sunrise,  and  ends  at  dark;  its  duties  are  alike  de¬ 
void  of  dignity,  and  mental  or  moral  compensa¬ 
tion.  The  man  has  a  small  farm,  and  once  owned 
six  or  eight  negroes.  How  the  family  now  lives, 
the  propping  hands  of  the  negroes  being  taken 
away,  is  a  mystery,  even  if  one  remembers  the 
simple  cheapness  of  mere  animal  life. 

I  am  not  speaking,  either,  of  the  white  resident 
of  the  cities,  or  of  the  **  poor  white,  ’’  technically 


so  named ;  but  of  the  average  inhabitant  of  the 
country,  —  the  man  wo  pays  a  tax  and  votes,  but 
never  runs  for  office ;  who  was  a  private  in  tb^ 
rebel  army,  but  never  anything  more ;  who  hates 
the  Yankees,  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  who  has 
no  personal  ill-will  toward  them ;  who  believes  in 
the  Divine  right  of  slavery,  but  is  positive  that  a 
free  negro  cannot  be  made  to  work.  He  is  hospi- 
able  enough  in  words  and  manner,  but  expects  you 
to  pay  extravagantly  in  greenbacks,  or  liberally  in 
silver,  for  a  seat  at  his  table,  and  the  use  of  his  odd 
bed.  His  larder  is  lean,  and  his  cookery  is  in  the 
last  degree  wretched.  He  tenders  “apple-jack,” 
as  an  evidence  of  good-will,  and  wonders  in  a  fee¬ 
ble  way  bow  a  man  can  live  who  don’t  drink  it  at 
least  half-a-dozen  times  a  day.  He  likes  to  talk, 
and  rarely  has  any  work  that  prevents  him  from 
banging  on  the  fence  to  chat  with  the  chance  tra¬ 
veller  who  asks  the  road ;  but  his  conversation  runs 
in  an  everlasting  circle  round  the  negro,  with  an 
occasional  pause  for  the  relation  of  personal  ad¬ 
ventures  in  the  war.  He  receives  two  or  three 
letters  per  year,  perhaps;  and  wonders  why  a 
man  should  take  a  daily  newspaper.  He  troubles 
himself  very  little  about  schools  or  education,  but 
likes  to  go  to  meeting,  and  thinks  himself  well  in¬ 
formed  as  to  matters  of  theology.  He  believes 
the  “  abolishioners ”  brought  on  the  war;  but  he 
doesn’t  love  Jeflf  Davis,  nor  Gov.  Vance.  He 
“  allers  dun  hansumly  by  bis  niggers,”  and 
thinks  them  the  “  most  ongratefulest  creeturs  on 
the  face  of  the  yairth.” 

The  complexion  of  these  country  residents  is 
noticeable,  and  suggests  many  inquiries.  If  yon 
say  that  half  the  men  and  nearly  all  the  women 
are  very  pale,  you  strike  at  the  matter,  but  fail  to 
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8iuit  it  Their  whiteness  of  skin  is  simply  the 
whiteness  of  ordinary  tallow.  It  is  sallowness, 
with  a  suggestion  of  clayiness.  Unquestionably 
soap  and  water,  and  crash-towels,  would  improve 
the  appearance ;  but  I  doubt  if  they  would  give 
any  bloom  to  the  cheek.  The  skin  seems  utterly 
without  vitality,  and  beyond  the  action  of  any  re¬ 
storative  stimulants,  —  it  has  a  pitiful  and  repul¬ 
sive  death-in-life  appearance.  I  am  told  the  cli¬ 
mate  is  in  fault,  but  my  judgment  says  the  root 
of.  the  matter  is  in  the  diet  of  the  people.  The 
range  of  eatables  is  exceedingly  narrow,  and 
swine’s  flesh  constitutes  at  least  half  the  food  of 
all  classes  outside  the  towns  and  cities,  while  the 
consumption  of  grease  —  of  fat  in  one  form  or 
another  —  would,  I  am  sure,  astonish  even  an 
Arctic  explorer.  The  whole  economy  of  life 
seems  radically  wrong,  and  there  is  no  inherent 
energy  which  promises  reformation. 

The  amount  of  tobacco  consumed  by  the  people 
is  beyond  all  calculation.  I  hardly  exaggerate  in 
saying  that  at  least  seven  tenths  of  all  persons 
above  the  age  of  twelve  years  use  it  in  some  form. 
Nearly  every  man  and  boy  smokes  or  chews,  and 
very  many  of  them  do  both,  while  the  country 
women  chew  and  smoke  to  some  extent,  and 
women  of  all  classes  “  dip.”  When  I  saw  old 
Solon  Shingle  come  into  the  witness-box  to  tell 
the  story  about  his  famous  “  bar’l  o’  apple  sass,” 

I  thought  the  manner  in  which  he  disposed  of 
his  quid  of  tobacco  the  nastiest  piece  of  busi¬ 
ness  I  should  ever  see.  I  was  mistaken.  To 
see  a  man  take  it  from  his  mouth  and  put  it 
in  his  hat  when  he  goes  to  breakfast,  is  by  no 
means  uncommon.  I  have  even  seen  men  lay 
it  under  the  edge  of  their  plate  at  dinner; 
and  one  of  the  leading  delegates  in  the  con¬ 
vention  held  an  immense  quid  between  the 
thumb  and  Anger  of  the  hand  with  which  he 
abundantly  jesticulated  during  a  ten-mihutes’ 
speech!  Could  nastiness  go  further?  And  do 
not  these  things  mark  the  civilization  of  a  peo¬ 
ple?  In  South  Carolina,  though  seeing  all  classes, 
I  did  not  once  observe  a  white  woman  “  dipping  ” 
snuff;  but  in  this  State  I  have  seen  scores,  —  I 
should  scarcely  exaggerate  if  I  said  hundreds.  I 
saw  them  in  Charlotte,  the  first  town  at  which 
I  stopped,  within  an  hour  after  my  arrival ;  and 
have  seen  them  in  every  place  I  have  visited 
since,  —  “  dipping  ”  in  the  porches  of  thqi;^^^wn 
houses,  on  the  streets,  and  twice  in  the  public 
parlors  of  hotels.  If  barbaric  life  has  a  filthier 
and  more  disgusting  custom  than  this,  may  I  be 
excused  from  seeing  it. 

The  labor-system  of  the  State  is  not  so  badly 
disorganized  as  that  of  South  Carolina,  but  it  is 
thoroughly  demoralized.  One  sees  more  white 
men  in  certain  trades  there  almost  given  up  to 
negroes;  but  he  also  sees  negroes  in  trades  here 
from  which  they  are  excluded  there.  The  num¬ 


ber  of  grown  men,  middle-aged  men,  who  have  no 
ostensible  business  but  lounging  and  whiskey¬ 
drinking,  is  much  greater  in  this  State  than  in 
that.  It  is  the  complaint  of  papers  in  all  sections 
of  the  State  that  there  never  before  were  so  many 
idle  men,  —  vagrants,  consumers,  non-producers, 
non-taxpayers.  The  chief  pity  of  the  matter, 
however,  is  that  they^  seem  to  have  no  desire  for 
work.  “  And  who  makes  so  much  fuss  about  the 
negroes  not  working,  as  these  very  white  drones 
who  hug  the  street-comers,  lounge  about  dram¬ 
shops,  and  trast  to  chance  for  food  and  raiment?  ” 
asks  one  of  the  Raleigh  papers  very  pertinently. 

“  We  trust  our  law-makers  will  do  all  in  their 
power,”  adds  another  journal,  “to  compel  the 
freedmen  to  work  for  an  honest  living;  but  we 
consider  it  equally  incumbent  on  them  to  take 
steps  to  reduce  the  amount  of  vagrancy  among  the 
whites."  These  extracts  are  not  from  papers 
edited  by  Northern  or  outside  men,  but  the  two 
writers  are  men  who  have  always  lived  in  the 
State.  The  columns  of  the  Wilmington  and  New¬ 
born  papers  edited  by  new  comers  bear  witness, 
however,  to  the  same  state  of  facts.  There  is  also 
complaint  in  many  papers  at  the  increase  of 
gambling  among  the  young  men  of  the  towns  and 
cities,  and  my  own  observation  testifies  to  its  gene 
ral  prevalence,  while  one  of  the  most  respected  of 
the  convention-delegates  expressed  great  concern 
at  the  tendencies  of  the  hour  in  this  regard.— 
Boston  Daily  Advertiser. 

—e — 

EXTRACT  OF  A  LETTER  FROM  NORTH 
CAROLINA. 

I  DO  feel  so  sorry  for  this  people,  they  have 
had  so  many  difficulties  to  contend  with  in  estab¬ 
lishing  a  school.  Their  church  and  house  were 
burned ;  on  which  account,  for  eight  months,  they 
have  had  no  school :  and  now,  just  as  they  are 
well  under  way,  they  have  sickness  to  contend 
with.  But  I  tell  them  to  have  courage,  and  they 
do.  The  few  —  only  five  —  who  do  any  thing  for 
the  support  of  the  school  do  not  seem  to  know 
such  a  word  as  “  fail.”  Some  of  them  are  little 
able  to  bear  their  share  of  the  burden;  but  they 
trudge  along  with  hopeful  hearts.  I  shall  never 
forget  their  kindness  to  me  when  I  was  ill.  They 
sent  to  Beaufort  for  every  thing  that  was  needed ; 
even  getting  ice  for  me,  for  which  they  sent  thirty 
miles.  One  of  the  women  stayed  with  me  day 
and  night;  and  all  did  every  thing  they  could  for 
my  comfort.  The  cold  weather  is  coming  on,  and 
we  have  many  poor  among  ns.  The  munificent 
donation  of  check,  that  was  sent  last  fall,  almost 
supplied  every  poor  family  with  good  warm  shirts 
for  the  boys;  but,  alas!  it  would  wear  out.  I 
only  plead  for  the  very  poor,  and  the  children. 
Some  go  all  winter  with  only  one  garment.  They 
cannot  come  to  school,  but  must  stay  in  one  cor- 
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ner  of  the  huge  chimney.  Thank  God !  there  is 
plenty  of  wood  here,  or  they  would  freeze.  But  I 
want  them  in  school  this  winter,  if  possible.  Do 
help  us  if  you  can.  c.  e.  c. 
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THEY  CAH  TAKE  CABE  OF  THEMSELVES. 

Some  white  men  of  the  city  were  heard  com¬ 
plaining  the  other  day,  that,  owing  to  the  large 
influx  of  colored  labor,  they  were  unable  to  secure 
employment  themselves.  This  is  certainly  an  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  colored  man  is  able  to  take  care  of 
himself,  perhaps  better  able  to  do  so  than  the  white 
men  who  are  complaining  of  his  presence. 


President,  His  Excellency  John  A.  Andekw. 
Vice-Presidents. 


Rev.  Jacob  M.  Manning. 
Rev.  Edward  E.  Halb. 
Rev.  J.  W.  Parkbb,  D.D. 
Rev.  J.  F.  Clarks,  D.D. 
Hon.  Jacob  Sleeper. 

Dr.  Robert  W.  Hooper. 
Prof.  WiLUAM  B.  Rogers. 


Rev.  R.  0.  Waterston. 
Rev.  E.  S.  Gannett,  D.D. 
Dr.  Lb  Baron  Russell. 
Rev.  H.  M.  Dexter. 

Rev.  Geo.  H.  Hepworth. 
Edward  Atkinson. 

Wm.  Llotd  Garrison. 


It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  here  in  Alexandria, 
where  the  colored  population  will  reach  between 
five  and  eight  tliousand,  not  a  pauper  can  be  found 
among  them.  If  they  have  poor  and  indigent 
among  them, — those  who,  by  reason  of  age  or 
misfortune  are  unable  to  take  care  of  themselves,  — 
they  are  provided  for  by  their  own  Inends.  While 
white  persons,  both  male  and  female,  are  daily  seen 
upon  our  streets  begging,  we  have  never  heard  of, 
much  less  seen,  a  colored  person  asking  for  alms. 
In  almost  every  section  of  the  State  the  Government 
is  daily  issuing  rations  to  the  poor  and  needy ;  but, 
so  fkr  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  two  rations 
are  issued  to  white  where  one  is  issued  to  colored 
persons.  —  Alexandria  Paper. 

■  ♦  — 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE - 

- freedmen’s  aid  society. 

Art.  I.  This  Society  shall  be  called  the  - - 

Frerdmen’s  Aid  Societt.  . 

Art.  II  The  object  of  this  Society  shall  be  to  act  as 
Branch  of  the  New-England  Freedmen’s  Aid  Society,  by 
fUmlshlug  contributions  of  money  or  of  clothing  or  of 
other  supplies,  the  money  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury 
of  that  Society. 

Art.  III.  Teachers  adopted  by  this  Society  may  be 
■elected  from  those  already  at  work  under  the  New- 
England  Society,  or  may  be  nominated  by  this  Society, 
subject  to  the  election  of  the  Committee  on  Teachers  of 
the  parent  Society. 

Art.  IY.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this 
Society  by  contributing  to  its  ftands. 

Art.  Y.  The  officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  a  Presi¬ 
dent,  Yios-President,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  Canvass¬ 
ing  Committee,  who  together  shall  constitute  a  Board 
of  Directors,  who  shall  be  responsible  for  the  efficiency 
of  the  organisation. 

Art.  YI.  The  meetings  of  this  Society  shall  be  held 
as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  determine,  but  not  less 
frequently  than  once  a  month. 

Art.  YII.  This  Constitution  may  be  amended  by  a 
vote  of  two- thirds  of  the  members  present. 

Art.  YIII.  The  Annual  Meetiufp  of  this  Society  shall 
be  held  on  the  day  of  for  the 

election  of  officers  and  the  transaction  of  other  business. 


Rev.  Wm.  Hague,  D.D. 
Rev.  A.  L.  Stone,  D.D. 
Edward  L.  Pierce. 


Rev*.  A.  A.  Miner,  D.D. 
Hon.  Thomas  Russell. 
Edward  S.  Philbrick. 


Treasurer. 


WiLLUM  Endicott,  Jun.,  No.  83  Summer  Street. 
according  Secretary. 

James  B.  Tuater,  No.  4  Court  Street. 
Corresponding  Secretary. 

Robert  R.  Newell. 

Committee  on  Teachers. 

Rev.  John  Parkman  ...  8  Park  Square. 

Loring  Lothrop  ....  43  Pinckney  Street. 

Miss  H.  E.  Stevenson  .  .  8  Studio  Building,  Sec'y. 
Mrs.  Ednah  D.  Chenet  .  .  Jamaica  Plain. 

Rev.  Charles  Lowe  .  .  .  Somerville. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Lane  .  .  .  623  Tremont  Street. 

Miss  M.  J.  Ellis  .  .  .  Roxbury. 

Rev.  W.  Hague,  D.D.  .  .  42  Charles  Street. 


Committee  on  Clothing  and  Supplies. 


J.  A.  Lane  . 

Mrs.  Samuel  Cabot  .  .  . 
Mrs.  William  B.  Rocers  . 
Geo.  Atkinson  .  .  .  . 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Merrill  .  . 
Fred.  W.  G.  Mat  .  .  . 


No.  43  Franklin  Street. 
No.  11  Park  Square. 
No.  1  Temple  Place. 

60  State  Street. 

154  Newton  Street. 

2  Broad  Street. 


Committee  on  Correspondence. 

Francis  J.  Child  ....  Cambridge. 

Dr.  H.  I.  Bowditch  .  .  .  No.  113  Boylston  Street. 
Dr.  Samuel  Cabot  ....  No.  11  Park  Square. 
Charles  A.  Cummings  .  .  9  Studio  Building. 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Edward  Atkinson  ....  No.  40  State  Street. 
Martin  Brimmer  ....  No.  48  Beacon  Straet.l 
Mrs.  George  R.  Russell  .  .  No.  1  Louisburg  Square. 
Charles  R.  Codman  .  .  .  No.  7  Park  Square. 

E.  W.  Kinslbt . 87  Franklin  Street. 

Cadwalladbr  Curbt  .  .  .  No.  65  Milk  Street. 
Edward  Cunningham  .  .  .  Milton. 

Executive  Committee. 


Note. — Any  Branch  paying  S600  into  the  treasury 
is  entitled  to  adopt  a  Teacher,  who  shall  correspond 
directly  with  it. 


Rev.  John  Parkman  ...  8  Park  Square. 

Prof.  F.  J.  Child  ....  Cambridge. 

WiLUAM  Endicott,  Jun.  .  .  No.  83  Summer  Street. 


REGULATIONS  IN  REGARD  TO  TEACHERS. 

1.  All  applications  must  be  made  in  person  at  tbb 
Office,  between  11  A.M.  and  1  p.m. 

2.  Transportation  is  furnished  from  Boston  to  the 
place  of  employment. 

8.  The  sala^  of  female  Teachers  Is,  usually,  Ibr  the 
first  year  S2U  per  month,  besides  shelter  and  ration; 
of  male  Teachers  S80  per  month,  besides  shelter  and 
ration. 

4.  Salary  begins  on  leaving  New  York. 

6.  One  month's  salary  in  advance,  if  desired. 

6.  1%e  Teacher  will  draw  salary  from  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Society. 


Ednah  D.  Chenet  ....  8  Studio  Building. 

.  James  B.  Thater  .  .  .  .  No.  4  Court  Street. 
Edward  S.  Philbrick  .  .  81  India  Street. 


All  supplies  fbr  Freedmen  should  be  addressed, 
L.  P.  Rowland,  No.  6,  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  Mass., 
For  N.  E.  F.  A.  Society.  From  — — 

Each  package  should  contain  an  invoice  of  the  con¬ 
tents;  and  a  duplicate  copy  should  be  sent  by  mail  to 
R.  R.  Newell,  8  Studio  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 
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